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PREFACE. 

So  many  EngVilh  travellers  have  of  late  pub- 
lifhed  their  remarks  in  their  refpedive  tours- 
through  Spain,  that  it  is  not  without  the  utmoft 
deference  that  the  prefent  Letters  are  offered 
to  the  public  J  as  not  only  the  moft  remarkable 
objects  in  th^t  kingdom  have  been  fully  defcri- 
bed,   but  we  h^ve  moreover  had  catalogues  of 
greek  and  latin  books  in  libraries,  lifts  of  pic- 
tures, and  circumftantial  accounts  of  buildings, 
both  Roman,  Gothic  and  Saracenic,  annexed  to 
the  various  incidents  of  travelling. — Another 
writer  has  had  recourfe  to  the  very  rocks  and 
mountains,   has  dug  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,    and  vifited  the  mines,    defcribing  the 
fubterraneous  kingdoms  of  nature,  as  well  as 
the  various  trees,  and  plants  that  cover  the  fur- 
face  of  that  extenfive  country.     What  then  re- 
mains to  the  prefent  writer?  or   how  can   he 
flatter  himfelf  with  prefenting  any  new  matter 
worthy  tl>e  attention  of  his  readers,  that  will 
ftand  the  teft,  before  the  piercing  eye  of  criti- 
cifm  ?    yet  methinks  whatever  may  have  been 
the   caufe,  whether  from  bad  roads,  wretched 
inns,  or  extravagant  price  of  provifions,  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe   different   peregrinations;  the 
mountain  of  Parnaffus  has  not  been  viGted  by  the 
curious  traveller,  and  the  fpanifli  mufe  has  tun- 
A  2  ed 
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ed  her  lyre  without  being  difturbed  by  the 
unhallowed  flep  of  the  rambling  ftranger.— 
Should  this  be  the  cafe,  and  that  the  author 
fhould  have  preferred  the  Caftalian  fpring  to 
the  tempting  juice  of  the  La  Mancha  grape,  he 
flill  claims  indulgence  for  the  many  imperfec* 
tions  of  the  following  fketch,  while  he  truly 
dreads  the  charge  of  intoxication  from  thefe 
Ihallow  draughts !  *  at  the  fame  time  he  ac- 
knowleges  to  have  taken  rather  a  curfory 
view  of  Don  Quixote's  library,  and  fome  poems 
are  not  mentioned  fuch  as  the  Aujlriada  of 
John.  Rufo,  ^be  Tears  of  Angelica,  "The  Fortune 
of  Love  of  Antonio  Lofrafco  of  Sardinia,  with 
fome  others  praifed  by  Cervantes.  However 
tranfient,  the  merit  of  thefe  may  have  been, 
it  is  not  fo  with  an  ingenious  and  bur- 
lefque  poem  intitled  the  Mofchea  by  Jofeph  de 
Villaviciofa,  which  fhould  not  be  forgotten, 
though  not  particularly  mentioned  in  this 
work:  the  poet  has  defcribed  with  infinite 
humour  and  pleafantry  the  inconveniences  ari- 
fing  from  that  troublefome  infe6t  the  mofchet- 
to :  a  new  edition  of  it  was  lately  publifhed 
at  Madrid  and  dedicated  to  our  ambafTador 
then  at  that  court.  Lord  Grantham,  evidently 

•  See  Pope*s  ElTay  on  Criticirm. 

manifefting 
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manifefting  in  the  perfon  of  that  accompliflied 
nobleman,  a  fenfibility  of  the  impartial  and  re- 
fined Judgment  of  the  Britifh  nation,  of 
which  the  fpanilh  mufe  feemed  defirous  to 
court  the  particular  favour  and  applaufe. 

It  has  been  faid  by  a  great  and  learned  french 
writer  "'  that  the  Spaniards  have  but  one  book, 
and  that  one,  fhews  the  ridicule  of  all  the  others.'* 
How  far  fuch  a  general  refle6tion  appears  {train- 
ed and  tinctured  with  national  prejudice,  I  fhall 
leave  to  others  to  confider  :  —  wifhingto  reverfe 
fo  fevere  a  fentence,  I  now  ftand  before  the  court 
of  Apollo,  and  petition  for  a  hearing.  Can  we 
avoid  doing  that  juflice  to  the  furprifing  ge- 
nius of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  contemporary,  and 
in  a  manner  rival,  of  our  immortal  Shakefpeare; 
or  can  we  refufe  encomiums  to  the  learned  and 
unfortunate  Quevedo  ?  to  whom  we  may  fairly 
apply  the  lines  of  Pope  in  favour  of  one  of 
our  own  poets. 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  ev'ry  author's  merit  but  his  own. 

To  thofe  who  may  be  pleafed  with  poetical 
numbers,  a  few  fpecimens  are  added  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Spanifh  verfification.  With  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  judgement  pafled  on  the  feveral 

poets. 
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poets,  I  have  followed  the  opinions  of  their 
own  countrymen,  and  I  further  acknowledge 
my  particular  obligations  for  this  purpofe,  to 
two  Spaniih  academicians,  Don  Lewis  Jofeph 
Velazquez,  Knt.  of  the  order  of  St.  James,  in 
his  Effay  on  Spanifh  poetry ;  and  to  the  new 
Spaniih  ParnajGTus,  of  Don  John  Jofeph  Lopezdis 
Sedano,  Knt  gf  the  order  of  Carlos  Tercero;  a§- 
well  as  to  the  pofthumous  Memoir^  intended 
for  the  hiftory  of  poetry  and  Spaniih  poets,  by 
the  late  father  Sarmiento,  a  learned  Benedic- 
tine, from  whofe  valuable  writings  I  have  fe- 
lefted  much  information  :  flill  the  field  is  fo 
ample  that  a  great  deal  remains  unexplored  : 
I  have  in  a  manner  only  traced  the  fkeleton  of 
a  gigantic  figure,  whofe  proportions,  like  the 
Farnelian  hercules,  are  more  eafily  admired, 
than  defcribed.  If  therefore  from  want  of  abi- 
lities equal  to  the fqbjedt,  1  aip  deficient;  1  Ihall 
think  myfelf  amply  rewarded,  if  on  the  >yhole,  1% 
may  not  be  thought,  I  have  already  faid  too 
much,  and  that  I  do  not  fall  under  the  imputa- 
tion mentioned  by  Swift  of  fome  writers,  when 
he  fays,  "  The  moll  accomplillied  way  of 
ufing  books  at  prefent  is,  to  ferve  them  as  fome 
do  lords,  learn  their  titles,  and  then  bragof  their 
actjuaintance.'* 
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LETTER      I. 

Voyage  to  Barcelona, — College  of  ^rohadours,— 
Caftilian  language  defcribed. 

DEAR      SIR, 

BARCELONA,  2d  MAY,  1778. 

WHEN  I  took  my  leave  of  you 
at  Genoa,  and.  embarked 
in  an  Engliih  veffel  for  Barcelona, 
I  left  you  reading  Petrarch.  You 
may  recolle6l  I  informed  you  how 
niuch  that  illudrious  poet  had  con- 
tributed to  polifli  and  improve  the 
Poetry  of  Spain,  where  he  had  nu- 
jnerous  admirers,  as  well  as  imita- 
B  tors, 
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tors,  who  introduced  his  metre  into 
their  language,  though  not  without 
oppofition  at  firft,  from  national  pre- 
judice. 

You  acquainted  me  that  you  had 
already  begun  tO  read  Don  Quixote 
in  its  original  language,  and  the  ce- 
lebrated Spanifh  tranflation  of  the 
Aminta  of  Taffo,  byjauregui,  found 
in  Don  Quixote's  library,  and  fo 
highly  praifed  by  Cervantes.  You 
requefted  my  opinion  concerning  the 
Poetry  of  Spain,  with  fome  informa- 
tion relating  to  their  Poets,  the  lime 
when  they  flouriftied,  and  where  their 
w^orks  were  printed.  Senfible  how 
unequal  I  am  to  the  taflc,  I  promifed 
however  to  give  you  in  the  courfe  of 
my  tour,  a  flight  fketch  of  the  Ori- 
gin and  Progrefs  of  national  Poetry 

in 
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in  that  kingdom,  to  trace  its  viciffi- 
tudes  through  the  mazes  of  hiflory 
and  conqueft,  after  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  hive,  and  fucceeding 
invafion  of  the  Saracens  ;  finally,  its 
improvement  from  the  Trobadours, 
as  well  as  fiourifhing  flate  under  the 
kings  of  Caftile  :  particularly  after 
they  had  driven  out  the  Moors  and 
difcovered  a  new  world,  furniftiing 
additional  fcenes  to  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  and  unexplored  regions  to  the 
elegant  pen  of  the  hiftorian. 

I  arrived  at  this  famous  city  after 
a  pleafant  paflage  of  feven  days.  Our 
vefTel  was  filled  with  a  motley  college 
tion  of  paflengers,  confiding  of  Spa- 
nifli  tumblers  returning  to  Valencia, 
Italian  aSrefles  and  fidlers,  recruit- 
B  2  ing 
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ing  ferjeants,  pilgrims,  and  friars. 
As  the  weather  was  fine,  we  were 
continually  entertained  upon  deck 
with  the  flirill  fife  of  the  foldier,  the 
jarring  found  of  a  diffonant  guitarre, 
the  din  of  the  caflanets,  with  the 
fandango  dance,  and  the  love  fongs 
of  the  adrefles ;  all  which  were  occa- 
Conally  interrupted  by  the  grave  dif- 
courfe  of  a  venerable  friar,  who  had 
lived  many  years  at  Rome,  and  was 
now  returning  home  wrapt  up  in 
monaflic  forms  and  regulations. — 
We  had  fome  blowing  weather  in 
croffing  the  gulph  of  Lyons,  that 
gave  a  paufe  to  our  mirth;  but  the 
fea  became  fmooth  like  glafs,  as  we 
drew  near  to  Barcelona,  when  the 
pleafing  fight  of  the  coaft,  with  the 
verdant  hills  in  the  blooming  May, 

enraptured 
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enraptured  the  eye,  while  the  fan- 
ning breezes  waited  us  forward,  and 
our  chearful  companions  made  this 
little  voyage  the  mod  pleafant  I  had 
ever  performed ;  thus  we  entered  the 
harbour  in  triumph,  amidft  the  exul- 
tations of  our  jolly  bacchanalians, 
who  made  the  hills  echo  with  their 
vociferation. 

So  much  for  mufic.  Let  me  now 
return  to  the  poets,  for  I  am  already 
on  claffic  ground,  and  the  feat  of  the 
mufes.  It  was  in  this  city  that  a 
college  was  firft  founded  for  the  Tro- 
badours,  who  were  fettled  here  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, by  John  the  id  king  of  Aragon, 
who  fent  a  folemn  embafTy  to  France 
fpr  the  purpofe,  defiring  affiflance 
B  3  from 
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from  the  fociety  of  Trobadours  at 
Thouloufe,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
Gaya  Sciencia  into  Spain,  a  requeft 
which  was  immediately  granted ;  and 
mo  principal  perfons  were  fent  to 
Barcelona,  where  they  formed  an 
eftablifhment :  but  before  I  take  up 
the  Poets,  I  muft  fay  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  language,  as  the  ground- 
work on  which  this  fuperftrudure 
was  to  be  raifed. 

The  common  language  of  Spain  is 
called  Cajlilian^  or  Romance,  This  is 
what  is  printed  in  books,  and  fpok- 
en  at  court,  and  in  the  univerfi- 
ties.  The  city  of  Toledo  was  confi- 
de'redthe  ftandard,  when  the  refidence 
of  the  monarchs;  but  now  Madrid 
undoubtedly  bears  the   palm.     This 

is 
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IS  the  language  that  prevails  in  the 
two  Caftiles,  Leon,  Aragon,  Eftrema- 
dura,  Andalufia,  Navarre,  Rioja  and 
the  mountains  of  Burgos  ;  in  all 
which  places  it  is  common,  with 
more  or  lefs  purity,  attended  with 
an  accent  called  Tonillo,  but  with- 
out any  variety  of  dialect.  It  is  not 
fo  in  Afturias,  Galicia,  Valencia  and 
Catalonia,  where  they  have  a  pro- 
vincial dialecfl:,  infomuch  that  the 
Caftilian  language  is  not  univerfal, 
though  generally  well  underflood, 
and  written  ill  all  parts,  except 
in  the  mountain^  of  Navarre  and 
Bifcay,  where  it  is  neither  fpoken, 
written,  nor  ynderftood  by  the  com- 
mon people,  who  have  a  different 
language  of  their  own,  unconnefled 
witk  the  Caftilian;  but  this  is  not 
B  4  th^ 
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the  cafe  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and 
Galieia,  the  dialeds  of  which  are  cor-? 
ruptions  of  the  latin  as  well  as  the 
Caflilian  ;  of  courfe  the  affinity  of 
the  latter  has  been  clofer,  and  its 
progrefs  more  extenfive, 

From  fuch  a  diverfity  of  dialects  it 
is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  no  modern 
langu^ige  abounds  more  than  the 
Spanilh  with  foreign  expreffions,  owr 
ing  to  the  variety  of  nations  that  have 
vifited  that  kingdom,  conquered  it, 
or  become  fubje6l  to  itSs  dominion; 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  trace. the 
origin  of  its  words,  and  has  fwelled 
the  dictionary  of  the  Spanifli  acade- 
my to  fix  volumes  in  folio,  which  is 
yet  thought  fo  deficient,  that  the  firft 
volume  has  been  reprinted  with  con- 
fide rable 
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Cdcrable  additions,  for  whoever  at- 
tempts an  etymological  work  of  this 
nature,  muft,  exclufive  of  modern 
languages,  pofTefs  a  rich  fund  of  ori- 
ental literature,  added  to  a  perfect 
knowledge. of  latin  and  greek,  a  judg- 
ment of  which  may  be  formed  from 
the  fpecimen  exhibited  by  the  learn- 
ed Cobarruvias(^).  If  then  we  fup- 
pofe  the  Spanifh  language  to  be  di- 
vide4  into  100  parts,  fixty  muft  be 
allotted  to  latin,  ten  to  greek,  ten  to 
the  goths  and  northern  nations,  ten 
hebrew  and  arabic,  and  ten  german, 
italian,  .and  french,  with  the  new 
words  irqported  from  the  Eaft  and 
Weft-Indies. 


(f?)  Teforo  de  la  lengua  Caflellana  o  Efpanola,  por 
PonSebaftiandeCobarruvias  Orozco.  Madrid,  1611. 
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In  the  year  1300  there  were  five 
national  languages  fpoken  in  Spain, 
viz,  the  Caftilian,  Lemofin,  Portu* 
guefe,  Galician,  and  Bifcayan,  in 
their  refpedive  provinces ;  while  the 
following  dead  languages  were  equal- 
ly common,  viz,  the  hebrew  amongft 
the  Jews,  the  arabic  amongft  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  the  latin  and  greek  a- 
mongft  the  Chriftians.  Aldrete  has 
fairly  proved  in  his  book  on  the 
"  Origin  of  the  Caftilian  language," 
that  it  never  exifted  as  a  diftin^l  Ian* 
guage  prior  to  the  invafion  of  the 
goths,  and  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  a 
corruption  from  the  latin,  though  the 
exa6l  time  could  not  be  fixed.  Se- 
veral parchment  infcriptions  and  po- 
ems having  been  difcovered  and  dug 
up  in  Granada  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, weakly  attributed  to  St.  Cecilius 

a  dif-5 
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a  difciple  of  St.  James,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  coeval  with  the  days  of  the  a- 
poftles;  yet  written  in  the  Spanifli 
language;  thefe  were  alleged  with  aiii 
imemperate  zeal  a  gain  ft  Aidrete,^ 
who,  dreading,  the  iron  hand  of  fu^ 
perdition,  and  not  daring  to  contra- 
dict the  blind  notions  of  his  country- 
men, unwilling  at  the  fame  time  to 
give  up^  his  opinion,  he  fell  upon  this 
fingular  device,  *'  that  thefe  writings 
were  delivered  in  a  prophetic  ftrain,'* 
and  thus  avoided  the  conteft.  Thefe 
monuments  of  grofs  and  bigoted  cre- 
dulity were  carefully  fent  to  Rome  to 
be  examined,  where  they  have  fince 
been  finally  condemned,  and  the  bu- 
finefs  is  now  at  an  end  fa).    We  need 

(a)  Papebrochius,  in  his  Life  of  Ferdinand  the 
faint,  for  the  30th  of  May,  has  given  a  full  account 
pf  thefe  Granada  poems  5  even  the  reading  of  therat 

not 
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not  then  be  furprifed  at  their  igno- 
rance in  other  matters  relating  to  the 
antiquities  and  hiftory  of  their  coun- 
try. Father  Sarmiento,  a  learned  be- 
ijedidine,  complains,  that  there  are 
feyeral  hebrew  and  arabic  books,  re- 
lating to  Spain,  with  which  his  own 
countrymen  are  totally  unacquaint- 
ed ;  adding  that  Albupharage  was  ■ 
tranflated  by  an  Englifhman,  Elmacin 
by  a  Dutchman,  and  the  Geographia 
^'(uhienfis  by  a  Maronite,  being  all  a- 
rabic  compofitions,  which,  without  . 
abfolutely  belonging  to  Spanifli  hift- 
ory,  are  replete  with  a  variety  of  mat- 
ter that  greatly  ferves  to  illuftrate 
il3  hiilory  and  geography.     But  let 

was  prohibited  in  1641,  and  they  were  finally  con- 
demned in  1682.    ''Memorias  para  la  hifloria  de  la 
Poefia  y   Poetas  Efpanoles.     Per  El  Rmo.   P.  M. 
IVIartin  Sarmiento.     Madrid,  1775.'* 

me 
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me  not  involve  you  in  fuch  a  chaos.  I 
have  already  exercifed  your  patience 
and  let  me  rather  entertain  you  with 
this  agreeable  climate,  fo  particu- 
larly inviting  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year. 

I  have  made  an  excurfion  to  the 
famous  mountain  of  Montferrat,  the 
wonder  of  naturalifls,  which  our  en- 
glifli  travellers  in  Spain  have  fuf- 
ficiently  defcribed.  I  fpeak  of  it  on- 
ly  in  a  poetical  flyle,  as  it  has"  been 
celebrated  in  heroic  verfe  by  Chriflo- 
pher  de  Virues  of  Valencia,  whofe 
poem  of  Monferrate  I  fend  you  here- 
with, which  makes  it  unnecefFary  for 
me  to  add  any  more  on  the  fubje^l. 
You  may  remember  this  poem  was 
alfo  in  Don  Quixote's   library,    and 

preferved 
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preferved  from  the  flames.  Should 
this  find  you  reading  that  incompara- 
ble romance,  obferve  that  I  have  jufl 
been  on  the  fpot  near  the  walls  of 
this  city,  where  the  Bachelor  Sanfon 
Carrafco,  alias  the  intrepid  Caballero 
de  la  Blanca  Luna,  overthrew  in  fingle 
combat  the  unfortunate  hero  of  Z<2 
Mancha,  and  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke 
to  his  extravagant  adventures. 

Adieu. 


L  5  T  t  E  R 
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LETTER      II. 

Latin  foets  in  Spain  after  the  conquefi  of  the 
Romans y  and  under  the  Goths. 

BARCELONA,  12th  MAY,  177^. 

AS  you  propofed  to  fet  out  im- 
mediately for  England,  and 
to  pafs  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
through  France,  I  hope  I  fliall  foon, 
hear  of  your  fafe  arrival,  as  it  will 
be  fome  time  before  I  can  join 
you.  Whatever  may  be  the  novel-^ 
ties  and  pleafure  arifing  from  travel, 
the  mind  naturally  preponderates  to- 
wards home,  and  I  feldom  pafs  a  day 
without  calling  a  wiflful  eye  towards 
England,   and  enjoying,  in  private, 

the 
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the  pleafmg  expectation  of  returning 
to  my  own  country,  and  once  more 
with  rapture,  to  hail  fair  Britannia ! 

I  find,  Gnce  I  came  here,  that  I 
had  a  narrow  efcape,  and  that  if  I 
had  been  longer  at  fea,  and  obliged  by 
any  accident,  to  put  into  Marfeilles, 
our  fliip  would  have  been  feized  and 
ourfelves  become  the  dupes  of  a  per- 
fidious and  inveterate  enemy  !  but 
thank  God  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  avoid  their  deceitful  wiles. 

Having  mentioned  to  you  the  de- 
feat of  the  hero"  of  La  Mancha.  vou 
will  perhaps  expeft  from  this  place  a 
fcene  on  the  gallies,  fimilar  to  the 
one  defcribed  in  fo  lively  a  manner 
in    Don    Quixote,    but    thofe   days 

are 
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are  part  at  Barcelona  ;  the  harbour 
has  long  fince  been  choaked  up  with 
fand ;  the  plans  offered  to  reme- 
dy this  defed  have  been  rejeded, 
and  though  the  city  and  port  have 
lately  been  beautified,  this  place  is 
only  frequented  by  fmall  veffels,  and 
the  arfenal  which  ferved  for  thofe 
gallies,  formerly  the  terror  of  the 
Moors,  is  now  converted  intct  a  foun- 
dery  of  cannon,  where  I  have  feen 
them  bufy  ,at  work.  The  coifairs 
are  well  apprized  of  this  alteration, 
for  the  day  I  entered  Barcelona,  I  faw 
two  of  their  cruifers  ftand  clofe  in  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  with  an 
exulting  indifference. 

I  have  fpent  my  time  very  agreea- 
bly in  this  place,  and  have  been  of  fe- 
G  veral 
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veral  cheaiful  parties  in  the  neigh* 
bouihood.  I  have  laid  in  a  provi- 
fion  of  good  Mataro  wine,  which  is  a 
red  wine  little  inferior  to  Port^  and 
confiderably  cheaper,  and  have  had 
the  pleafure  to  drink  your  health  in 
a  bumper  of  excellent  Sitges,  by  far 
the  beft  of  all  the  Catalonian  wines, 
which  in  general  have  a  roughnefs, 
with  a  certain  gout  de  terroir. 

Previous  to  my  departure  for  Va- 
lencia, I  refume  my  favourite  fubjedl, 
and  entertain  you  with  the  poets 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  Romans, 
and  under  the  Goths,  as  introduc- 
tory to  what  I  fhall  fay  of  the 
Caftilian  mufe  when  I  come  to  il- 
luftrate  its  different  eras,  under  its 
monarchs,    till    the    fucceffion   of  a 

french 
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French  prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
I  (hall  point  out  the  various  Cancio- 
neroSy  or  coUedions,  that  have  been 
made  of  the  Poets,  the  Spanifh 
tranflations  of  the  greek  and  latin 
claffics,  and  italian  poets,  as  well  as 
the  Spanifli  writers  who  have  pro- 
feffionally  treated  of  the  art. 

We  read  that  the  natives  were 
fond  of  poetry  time  immemorial,  and 
cultivated  it  with  lingular  delight. 
Silius  Italicus  relates,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Galicia  cJompofed  and  fung 
verfes  in  their  original  tongue.  'Stra- 
bo  extols  the  ingenuity  of  the  Turde- 
tani,  and  fays  that  they  had  hiflories 
and  poems,  as  well  as  laws  written 
in  verfe,  when  it  was  firft  applied,  as 
Horace  fays,  to  foften  the  manners, 
C  2  and 
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and  introduce  order  and  decorum  iur 
to  civil  fociety.  As  to  the  primitive 
language  of  Spain  we  are  ftill  in  the 
dark  concerning  it,  if  we  give  it  a 
greek  orphoenician  original,  afimilar 
genius  of  poetry  will  naturally  fol- 
low ;  if  it  ftiould  be  compared  to  the 
hebrew,  which  lieithef  you  nor  I  un- 
derH and,  I  muft  refer  you  to  a  learn- 
ed britifli  prelate,  to  whofe  refined 
and  chffical  tafle  we  are  indebted  for 
ajuftidea  of  the  poetry  of  that  people. 

After  Spain  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  it  infc^nfibly  became  the 
feat  of  the  mufes.  Caius  Julius  Hy- 
ginus,  the  freedman  of  Auguftus,  and 
according  to  Suetonius,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  was  the*  intimate  frien4  of 
Ovid,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  author  of 

the 
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the  aflronomical  poetry  that  goes  un- 
der his  name.     In  the  fame  age  flou- 
rifhed  Sextilius  Hena,   of  whom  Se- 
neca fpeaks  but  indifferently,   taxing 
him  with  being  more  ingenious  than 
learaed,   and  fo  flighty  ^nd  unequal 
withal,    that   he    feemed  tc^   fall   in- 
to   the   bombaft   and  fuftian   which 
Cicero  takes  notice  of  in   the  poets 
of  Cordova,  who  perhaps*  had  a  pe- 
euliarity  of  manner  and  diction,  fuch 
as  even  Livy  the  hiftorian  could  not 
dived  himfelf  of.     The  city  of  Cor- 
dova produced  three  good  poets  un- 
der that  monfter  Nero,  the  two  Sene- 
cas    and   Lucan.      The   tragedies   of 
Seneca  are  the  only  latin  ones  extant 
of  the  ancients.     Martial  of  Bilbilis, 
now  Bambola  in  Aragon,  lived  un- 
der Domitian.     He  mentions  feveral 
C  3  other 
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other  poets  that  made  a  figure  in  his 
days  ;  fuch  as  Unicus,  his  kinfman, 
whofe  brother  was  alfo  a  poet,  Cani- 
us  of  Cadiz,  Decianus  of  Merida,  and 
Licianus  alfo  of  Bilbilis.  From  this 
time  down  to  the  emperor  Conftan- 
tirie,  the  poetic  vein  feems  to  have 
greatly  declined.  Juvencus,  a  prieft, 
put  the  gofpel  into  hexameter  verfe, 
and  was  the  firft  ecclefiaftical  bard. 
Arator  tranflated  the  ads  of  the  apof- 
ties  into  hexameters,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  Sedulius.  Latinus  Pacatus,  in 
a  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Theodo- 
fius,  declares,  that  Spain  abounded 
in  valiant  foldiers,  eloquent  orators, 
and  excellent  poets.  St.  Jerome 
_fpeaks  of  Aquilius  Severus,  a  Spanifh 
poet,  'who  flouriflied  under  Valenti- 
nian.     Prudentius,  who  lived  in  the 

fourth 
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fourth  century;  is  equally  read  for 
the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  as  for 
the  information  he  gives  of  the  church 
hiflory  of  his  time. 

We  now  come  to  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  favage  goth  overrun  the 
dominions  of  Spain  ;  though  we 
mufl:  not  charge- fhefe  invaders  with 
the  ignc^rance  and  barbarity  of  the 
age,  or  make  them  the  only  def- 
poilers  of  that  tafte  which  the  ro* 
mans  had  left  with  the  Spaniards. 
A  more  powerful  caufe  operated  on 
the  mind  :  The  gloom  of  fuperftition 
univerfally  prevailed,  the  cccleGaf- 
tic  poet  full  of  holy  zeal  for  religion, 
was  afraid  to  break  in  on  its  myfte- 
ries,  and  his  genius  was  cramped  ; 
without  a  fpark  of  poetic  fire  he  writ 
C  4  hymns 
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hymns  for  the  church,  to  ftrengthenr 
the  devotion  of  the  people,  who  were 
cautioned  againfi  the  allegory  of  the 
gentiles  ;  fo  that  by  degrees  every 
idea  of  the  fubiime  and  beautiful 
was  loft.  Idacius  however  fpeaks  of 
a  Spanifh  poet  called  Marobaudes, 
who  was  of  illuftrious  birth,  and  an 
excellent  orator,  Yt^vthy  to  be  elalTed 
with  the  ancients ;  adding  that  he 
flouriflied  under  Theodofius  the  2nd, 
in  whofe  days  alfo  lived  Dracontius, 
who  according  to  Ifidore  writ  an  he- 
roic poem  on  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

In  the  fifth  century  we  find  the  bi- 
fliop  Ciponius,  who  compofed  a  po- 
em in  which  he  corhpares  the  ftory  of 
Phaeton  to  the  fallen  angels ;  a  fingu- 
lar  allufion  for   a  chriftian  prelate. 

la 
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In  the  fixth  century  flouriflied  Oren-' 
cius,  who  is  fpoken  of  by  Segeberc 
Gemblacesttcis,  and  writ  a  poem  en- 
titled Commonitorium,  in  hexameters 
and  pentameters,  publifhed  with  notes 
by  father  Martin  Antonio  del  Rio, 
and  more  correctly  by  Don  Juan  Ta- 
mayo  de  Salazar.  In  the  feventh  cen- 
tury we  have  St.  Ild^fonfiis,^it:hbifliop 
of  Toledo,  who  compofed  epigrams 
and  epitaphs.  St.  Eugenius,  archbi- 
fhop  of  the  fame  church,  continued 
the  poem  of  Dracontias  dn  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world;  a  lofty  theme! 
feemingly  referved  for  the  dignity  of 
our  own  language,  as  the  experience  of 
many  ages  has  evidently  fhewn,  that 
it  belonged  to  the  divine  Milton  a- 
lone,  to  tteat  fo  fublime  a  fubjei^l; 
and  fing 
'  *^  Of  mans  firft  difobedience." 

LETTER 
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Journey  to  Valencia.     Latin  Poetry  under  the' 
Saracens,     Library  of  Bon  Gregorio  Mayans, 

V  A  L  E  N  C I  A,  22nd  MAY,  1778. 

THE<  badnefs  of  roads,  the 
want  of  poft-horfes  and  car- 
liages  with  the  inconvenience  of  mi- 
ferable  inns,  are  common  topics  for 
travellers  in  this  country ;  but  we  muft 
attribute  it  rather  to  their  gothic  laws 
and  bad  policy  of  government,  than 
to  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  peo- 
ple. 'Till  the  old  tenures  are  abo- 
lifhed,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  fhack- 
les  with  which  induftry  is  fettered, 
the   traveller  muft  bear  every  thing 

with 
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with  patience  ;  for  otherwife,  he  on- 
ly offers  an  idle  and  ufelefs  com- 
plaint! In  every  town  and  village 
the  privilege  of  keeping  an  inn  be- 
longs to  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  the 
corporation.  If  a  private  perfon  with- 
out authority  was  to  make  the  at- 
tempt he  would  incur  a  fevere  penal- 
ty, and  be  immediately  puniflied. 
^Thus  the  privileged  innholder  fleeces 
the  paffenger  with  impunity,  that  he 
may  pay  an  exorbitant  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, befides  a  confiderable  premium 
at  entrance.  In  many  places  this 
occupation  is  deemed  a  public  office, 
which  every  one  in  his  turn  is  obliged 
to  difcharge,  (ometimes  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  When  the  lot  happens 
to  fall  on  an  indigent  peafant,  what 
€onifort    can    be    found    under    his 

roof? 
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Toof  ?  How  can  fuch  an  inn  be  pro-* 
vided  with  furniture/  and  what  fort 
of  beds  are  to  be  expeded  from  a 
man,  who  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak 
has  flept  all  his  life  on  the  ground  ? 
But  this  is  not  all :  provifions  are  a- 
BOther  monopoly.  It  wQuld  be  high- 
ly criminal  for  an  inn-keeper  to  havel 
a  larder,  or  even  wine  in  his  cellar; 
every  thing  mull  be  purchafed  at  ap- 
pointed places,  where  the  wearied 
traveller  muft  go  or  fend  his  fervants, 
and  even  then  feldom  finds  what  he 
wants ;  at  thefe  places,  difdain  and 
fcorn  is  the  leaft  he  is  to  expecl,  added 
to  the  reception  of  an  enemy  rather 
than  a  friend,  and  he  curfes  the  land- 
lord, his  houfe,  and  his  country;  for 
which  reafon  the  natives,  who  knoW 
what  they  have  to  exped,  feldom  ftir 

from 
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from  home,  unlefs  urged  by  the  utmoft 
neceffity ;  by  which  means  the  country 
is  unhofpitable,  and  the  traveller  as 
much  at  a  lofs  as  in  the  defarts  of 
Arabia. 

Under  thefe  forbidding  cjrcum- 
flances,  animated  by  that  infatiable 
paOSon,  curioGty,  I  hired  a  carriage 
at  Barcelona,  drawn  by  mules,  hav- 
ing previoufly  provided  myfelf  with 
a  kettle,  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon, 
napkins,  and  a  little  flock  of  coffee, 
chocolate,  tea,  fugar.  Sic.  with  a 
camp-b,ed,  and  other  field  equipage  ; 
thus  I  fallied  forth  in  queft  of  adven- 
tures, having  obtained  a  permit  from 
the  Captain-general  of  the  province 
to  travel  with  fire-arms,  which  was 
inferted  in  my  paffport,  and  in  this 

manner, 
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manner,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  miles  a  day,  I  arrived 
happily  at  this  pleafant  city,  delight- 
fully fituated  near  the  fea,  in  a  beau- 
tiful vale,  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the 
Moors,  that  they  fondly  conceived 
paradife  to  be  feated  in  that  part  of 
heaven  which  hangs  over  it.  No 
wonder  then  if  the  poetic  vein  fhould 
partake  of  the  happy  influence  of  the 
\  climate,  and  the  Valencian  mufe  be 
fo  remarkably  infpired. 

In  my  laft  letter  I  am  afraid  I 
overpowered  you  wiih  duln^efs,  in 
wandering  through  the  dark  ages  of 
gothic  barbarity  and  ignorance;  we 
now  draw  near  to  a  more  brilliant 
epocha,  the  invafion  of  Spain  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  eighth  century;  which 

brought 
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brought  about  a  further  revolution  in 
the  underftanding  of  men,  as  well  as 
in  dominion  ;  fince  with  the  arts  and 
fciences,  the  Arabs  introduced  a  new 
ftrain  of  imagery  to  enliven  the  fancy 
of  the  poet ;  the  mufe  partook  of  its 
bold  metaphor  and  lofty  flight,  robed 
in  the  fplendi4  garb  of  fidion,  decked 
with  oriental  pearl,  and  heightened 
with  all  the  powers  of  imagination ! 
Without  tracing  the  remote  origin  of 
poetry  from  the  fongs  of  the  gothic 
bards  or  the  iflandic  fcalds,  the  po- 
etical field  becomes  animated,  and 
the  Rhunic  enchantments  feeble 
and  dim,  when  compared  with  the 
boundlefs  luxuriance  of  the  Eaft : 
however,  we  mud  not  lofe  fight  of 
the  latin  mufe,  when  in  queft  of  her 
CafliUan  defcendant,   but  once  more 

behold 
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behold     her    with     her    diflievelled 
locks,  difguifed  u^der  gothic  drape- 
ty.    Amongft  thefe  was  Theodolphus, 
bifhop  of  Orleans,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, though  a  native  of  Spain,  whofe 
poems  have  been  publifhed  in  France 
by  father  Sirmond  :    ihofe  of  Alvaro 
of  Cordova,   in  the   ninth    century, 
and  ofCiprian,  arch-prielt  of  Cor- 
dova, have  been  preferved  in  Spain 
ty  the  late  father  Florez,  a  learned 
monk   and    celebrated    antiquary — - 
Were  it  neceffary,  I  could  foon  fwell 
the  lift,  for  at  that  time  poetry  feem- 
ed  to  inflame  every  breaft.    Alvaro  of 
Cordova  particularly  fpeaks  of  it,  as 
a   vain   amufement  and  paflime,  in 
which  Si.  Eulogius  and  himfelf  had 
wafted  n:iuch  of  their  youth.   It  is  from 
thefe  writers,  and  the  imperceptible 

decay 
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decay  of  the  latiia  tongue^  tfe^iit  we 
mull  trace  thp  fiift  dawn  pjF  .th^  Ca^ 
fiilian  mufe  ;  coace;-iiing  which  I 
mean  to  entertain  yqu,  wheji  J  have 
ranged  a  little  further  in  Aisdeligti- 
ful  fpot,  and  beheld  tlpye  variety  of 
landfcapes,  with  which  the  bounteous 
hand  of  nature  has  every  w^here  en^ 
riched  this  charming  and  beautiful 
country. 

> 
In  the  courfe  of  my  rambles  amidft 
orange  groves,  immenfe  plantations 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  various  plea- 
fant  gardens,  J  jhave  i^yai^  fought 
for  the  Olivers  de  Valencia^  mention- 
ed in  Don  Quixote.  That  famous 
and  venerable  tree,  celebrated  by  flo- 
ral games  and  rural  fports,  now  ex- 
ifts  no  more,  though  the  olive  is  cul- 
D  tivated 
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tivated  with  the  greateft  affiduity  and 
yields  excellent  oil.  Hearing  that 
there  was  a  veffel  in  the  road  of 
Valencia,  bound  for  England,  I  have 
fent  you  ajar  of  oil ;  and  fome  excel- 
lent olives,  which  though  perhaps  not 
fo  lufcious  as  thofe  from  AndaluGa, 
that  Cicero  was  fo  fond  of;  yet  I 
hope  may  ftill  find  a  place  at  your 
table.  The  culture  of  the  olive  is 
general  in  all  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  method  of  propagating 
<it,  is  flill  the  fame  as  mentioned 
by  Virgil : 

'^  Quin  &  caudicibus  fe6tls  mirabile  didu 
.   *^  Truditur  e  ficco  radix  oleagina  ligno." 

G  EQR  G.   2.     V.  30, 

I  have  had  the  pleafure  to  become 
acquainted  with'the  learned  and  cour- 
teous Don  Gregorio  Mayans.,  former- 
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ly  librarian  to  the  king;  who  now  lives 
here,  having  a  good  eftate  in  this 
country,  and  to  his  politenefs  I  am 
much  indebted  for  many  civilities,  as 
well  as  great  information.  To  give 
you  an  account  of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings in  almofl  every  branch  of  litera- 
ture and  jurifprudence,  would  fill  a 
volume.  You  have  read  his  life  of 
Cervantes,  annexed  to  the  Carteret 
edition  of  Don  Quixote.  He  is 
now  writing  the  life  of  Virgil,  and  is 
pofTeffed  of  a  moft  curious  and  valua- 
ble library,  chiefly  of  the  writers  of 
his  own  country,  with  many  fcarce 
manufcripts,  and  a  numerous  collec- 
tion of  the  old  Spanifli  tranflations 
of  the  greek  and  latin  claflics.  He 
is  now  in  a  very  advanced  age;  but 
Jlill  preferves  vivacity  and  a  moft  af* 
D  2  fable 
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fable  difpofition,  addd4i  to  a:  fjurlpri- 
fing  application>  .oDjuring  the  inH 
trigues  of  the  jefuks,  wI|o  were  afraid 
of  him,;'hiS' houfe  ajad  library  wei^ 
invefted  by  an  armedlfaree ;  dr^gooiis 
broke  into  his  ftiidy,  and  took  gw^y- 
many  of  his  books  Jby  ^uthQI^ijty  I-.r-^ 
Gh,  ha'p'py  England!  whfere  Ithe  p|o^ 
perty  of  individuals,  h  .  ^cr^^,.  i^p4 
where  the.  leaft  violation:  of  liberitjQ 
meets  with  a  fpiritedand  JMft  xe^GU^j 
ment  from  the  people;  of  wl^ich  \y§ 
have  lately  had  fo  fUliMpg  an  inflapi^e 
in  a  cafe  of  this. nature.  Such  i^  thg 
public  fpirit  of  .our'iqonntry,  that  if 
the  moR  flagitious  .charaAer  is  attackt 
ed  either  in  his  perfotii.pr  freedoH?-- » 
I  fay,  were  ey en  fyeh,  ever  to<  be 
opprefie^,  •  tfe^  t,uti?l^^y  ^  genius  of  l^t 
berty  gua^rds'fthe  inj-ared  party  with 
<  'i  her 
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her  fliield,  in  hopes  that  a  due  fenfe 
of  her  protedion,  may  corred  the 
heart  and  reform  paft  errors  ;---but 
Don  Gregorio  Mayans  is  juft  at  ray 
door,  and  I  muft  bid  you  farewell. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     IV. 


Attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Aralic  num- 
hers.      Literature  of  the  Spanifh  Jews. 


VALENCIA  28th  MAY  15^78. 

AS  I  poftpone  making  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  Caftilian 
mufe  till  my  arrival  at  Madrid,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  troubling  you  with 
fome  further  reflections  on  the  fara-^ 
cens,  tending  to  elucidate  the  influ- 
ence which  their  government  had  o- 
ver  poetic  numbers.  The  very  faces 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants  carry  fuch 
a  ftriking  refemblance  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  and  the  african  caft  of  feature  is 

fa 
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fo  perceptible,  that  I  am  infenfibly 
led  into  this  fubjed. 

It  being  common  for  the  vanquifh- 
ed  to  receive  laws  from  the  conque- 
ror, it  was  natural  that  Spain  fliould 
ftiare  the  fate  of  arms,  and  receive  with 
the  faracen  yoke  their  manners  and 
cuftoms.  Thefe  people  having  held 
a  long  poffeiTion  of  this  country,  in- 
troduced their  language,  religion, 
and  literature.  The  oriental  ftyle  of 
poetry  pervaded  every  mind,  and  the 
exuberant  genius  of  its  compolition 
iiot  only  became  univerfal,  but  in  a 
manner  worked  the  downfal  of  the 
roman  numbers.  Alvaro  of  Cordo- 
va, complains  that  the  Spaniards  had 
fo  totally  forgotten  the  latin  tongue, 
and  given  the  preference  to  arabic, 
D  4  that 
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that  it  was  difficult  even  amongfl  a 
thoufand  people,  to  find  one  who 
could  write  a  latin  letter.  So  great 
was  the  attachment  of  the  people  to- 
the  chaldaic  books,  and  the  literature 
6f  the  orientals,  that  they  could  write 
arable  with  remarkable  purity,  and 
compofe  verfes  with  as  much  fluency 
^nd  elegance  as  the  arabians  them- 
felves.  Not  only  charmed  with  their 
poetry,  they  even  embraced  their  re- 
ligion; forlfen,  king  of  Cordova,  wha 
died  in  795,  had  three  thoufand  apof- 
tates  from  chriftianityy  in  his  train. 

Thus  after  a  long  period  of  neat 
eight  hundred  years  that  the  domini- 
ori  of  the  arabs  continued;  the  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  fplit  into  liumerous 
dynafties,  flourifhed  in  oriental  lite^- 

raturc 
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ratufe;  whiift  the  Caftiliam  diflin- 
guiflied  themfelves  in'  feats  of  arms, 
and  were  fpilKng  their  blood  in  de-- 
fence  of  their  territories  ',  honour  and. 
love  were  fung  by  the  bards,  and 
the  arabic  mufe  furniflied  a  nume- 
rous lift  of  poets,  whofe  names  are 
recorded  in  the  Bibliotheca  Hifpana  of 
Don  Nicolas  Antonio  ;  the  oriental 
dictionary  of  Herbelot,  and  the  ara- 
bic hifpanic  coUedion  of  manufcripts 
in  the  efcurial,  lately  publiftied  at 
Madrid,  b/  Cafiri,  a  Matonite,  in 
two  volumes  in  folio,  at  his  catholic 
ftiajefty's  expence ;  where  a  numeif'ous 
COlle^ion  of  poets  may  be  found, 
hitherto  unnoticed,  all  which  are 
carefully  ptefcrved  in  the  valuable 
library  of  the  efcurial.  In  this  clafs 
the  province  of  Andalufia  particular- 

iy 
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ly  diftinguiflied  itfelf;  its  inhabitants 
feemed  animated  with  a  peculiar 
brilliancy  of  compofition.  The  two 
academies  of  Cordova  and  Seville 
fhone  beyond  others.  Their  writers 
introduced  harmony  and  numbers 
into  the  moft  ferious  fubjeds,  leaving 
nothing  either  in  religion  or  poli 
tics,  nor  in  any  branch  of  polite  arts 
which  did  not  partake  of  their  verfe 
and  poetical  enthufiafm.  Ebn  Tar-* 
hun  of  Seville  who  flouriftied  in  the 
year  691  of  the  hegira,  raifed  his  mufe 
to  the  mod  fublime  themes  ;  he  fung 
of  the  creation  of  man;  of  the  foul; 
and  defcribed  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
Dhihaldin  Alkazary  who  flouriflied  in 
the  fixth  age  of  the  hegira,  writ  a  po* 
em  called  ''  the  treafure  of  poets"; 
while  others  employed  themfelves  in 

comments 
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comments  on  their  moft  clafljcal  wri- 
ters. Ebn  Forgia,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  age  of  the  hegira,  writ  a  comment 
lary  on  the  famous  poet  Almotuabr, 
and  Ebn  Macrana  commented  upon 
the  poem  on  animals  by  the  perfian, 
Abiotman.  Nor  were  the  powers  of 
verfification  confined  to  the  men, 
but  extended  equally  to  the  fair  fex  ; 
feveral  ladies  gave  proofs  of  their  ta- 
lents, thofe  of  Andalufia  in  particu- 
lar, did  honour  to  the  mufes,  and 
their  works  are  preferved  in  the  ef- 
curial  ;  but  none  were  more  famous 
than  Maria  Alphaifuli  of  Seville, 
who  was  the  Sappho  of  her  time, 

Befides  thefe  celebrated  geniufies^ 
the  fame  of  many   others  has  been 
preferved  in  the  didionaries  of  ara- 
ble 
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bic  Spaniards,  compiled  by  mahom-' 
etan  writers  :  fuch  as  the  didiona- 
ry  arabic  and  hifpanic,  in  the  efcu- 
rial,  of  all  the  caliphs,  captains,  phi- 
lofophers,  poets,  and  learned  ladies 
of  Spain,  in  four  large  volumes,  by 
Ebn  Alkhali  Mahomed  Ben  Abdalla 
in  the  year  710  of  the  hegira.  Like- 
wife  the  hiftory  of  all  the  Spaniards 
and  Africans,  famous  in  arts  and  fci^ 
€nces,  particularly  in  poetry,  writ^ 
ten  by  Ben  Mahomed  Abu  Naffer 
Alphath  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the 
fixth  age  of  the  hegira  ;  which  book 
is  in  the  king  of  France's  library. 
Thus  the  arabic  mufe  flourifhed 
while  fuppoited  by  the  cimeter, 
^and  totally  periftied  with  its  em- 
.pire,  when  the  vidorious  arms  of 
►Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  drove  the 
moors  out  of  Granada. 

It 
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It  is  to  tliofe  days  we  muft  alfo 
look  up,  to  forri)  an  ide^  of  the  lite- 
rature •  of- the  Spanifh  Jews,  which 
was  chgriflied  by  Mailers  from  Baby- 
lon, where  they,  had  academies  fup- 
ported  by  thenvfelyes;  at  a  time  vvhea 
books  were  fo  fcarcc  in  Spain  a- 
mongfl.  chriiUans,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  one  and 
the  fanie  bible,  with  St  Jerom's  epif- 
ties  and  other  ecclefiaflical  works  fer- 
yed  different  monafleries.  In  the  year 
967,  Rabbi  Mofes  and  his  fon  Ptabbi 
Enoch,  having  been  taken  by  pirates, 
were  fold  as  flaves  at  Cordova,  and  re- 
deejmed  by  their  brethren,  who  eita- 
blifiied  a  fchool  at  Cordova,  of 
which  Rabbi  M^f^s  was  appointed 
the.  head,  who  being  defirous  of 
returning  back  to  his   own  country, 

the 
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the  moorifh  king  of  Cordova  would 
not  give  his  confent,  rejoicing  that 
his  hebrew  fubje^is  had  mafters  of 
their  own  religion  at  home,  without 
the  neceflity  of  receiving  them  from 
a  foreign  univerfity;  and  every  in- 
dulgence was  granted  them  with  ref- 
pe6l  to  their  worfhip,  exhibiting  a 
true  fpirit  of  toleration,  worthy  to  be 
followed  by  their  chriftian  fucceffors. 

In  the  year  1039,  Rabbi  Ezechias 
wzs  put  to  death  at  Babylon,  who 
had  fucceeded  Hai  Gazon,  whofe 
fans  fled  to  Spain,  by  which  the  el- 
derfhip  of  the  Gaons  became  extinift, 
and  their  college  was  transferred  to 
Cordova,  from  whence  a  fwarm  of  he- 
brew  poets  ifTued  iorth,  that  have 
been  noticed  by  various  learned  wri- 
ters. 
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ters.  Our  countryman  Thomas  Hyde 
in  his  treaiife  De  ludis  orientalibus^ 
mentions  a  hebrew  poem  on  the 
game  of  chefs  by  Aben  Ezra. 

In  Portugal,  Rabbi  David  Ben 
Solomon  Ben  David  lachifa  of  Lifbon 
who  lived  in  iil40,  writ  a  treatife 
on  hebrew  poetry,  which  was  tranf- 
lated  into  latin  by  Genebrard.  and 
printed  in  1587,  at  the  end  of  his 
IfaS^S^i  ^o  ^^^^  hebrew  without 
points;  it  abounds  with  quotations 
of  the  different  metres  of  the  hebrew 
poetry  in  Spain.  They  may  be  very 
fublime,  but  for  my  part  I  cannot 
read  the  language,  either  with  points 
or  without,  and  you  will  pardon  this 
digreffion:  however  it  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  their 

fchools 
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fchooisin  Cqr4pva,  Spville,  Granada, 
aud  Toledo,  and  we  need  not  be 
f|irprifed  at  the  numerous  Hebrew 
proverbs,  and  modes  of  fpeech,  that 
have  crept  into  the  caftilian  lan- 
guage, and  form  a  confpicuous  part 
of  its.pjhr^feology;  for  though  king 
John  lid  baniilied  the  Jews  ou^  oi* 
his  kingdom,  and  the  rigid  and  cru- 
el inquiEtion  was  afterwards  eiia- 
blifhed  to  purge  the  nation  of  that 
fed,  yet  all  the  horrors  of  that  bloody 
tribunal,  have  not  been  able  com- 
pleatly  tp  effed  this  fanguinary 
purpofe.  vueoq 

The  Spanifli  language  owes  thef? 
people  a  particular  xxbligation,  for 
fhat  curious  verfion  j>f ,  the  hebrew 
books   of  the   old  teflament,   which 
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long  after  their  expulfion  they  firft 
printed  at  Ferrara,  in  1553,  in  a  go- 
thic-fpanifli  letter.  A  curious  and 
fcarce  book,  comprehending  many 
energetic  words,  and  peculiar  expref- 
fions,  not  to  be  found  in  the  didion- 
ary  of  the  Spanifli  academy,  and 
which  they  feem  to  have  cautioufly  a- 
voided.  This  verfion  is  thought  to 
have  been  made  by  'that  learned 
grammarian,  David  Kimcbi,  in  the 
tenth  century.  Father  Sarmicnto 
has  given  many  critical  and  judici- 
ous reafons  for  attributing  this  ver- 
fion to  the  age  of  Kimchi,  and  cen- 
fures  father  Simon  greatly,  for  fay- 
ing it  was  made  at  the  time  it  was 
printed,  when  fcarcely  underftood  by 
the  Jews,  quam  vix  Judcei  intelligunt. 
But  you  will  fay  I  am  now  going 
on  at  an  extravagant  rate.  Should 
E  this 
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this  find  you  fafe  returned,  as  I  hope 
it  will,  remember  me  to  my  reverend 
friend,  your  brother;  tell  him  what 
he  lofes  in  not  ftudying  Spanifh,  and 
if  he  fmiles  at  the  conceit,  remind 
him  of  Gafpar  Lindenberg,  who  has 
written  de  non  contemnendis  ex  lingua 
hijpunica  utiliiatibus  theologicis  {a). 

Ttavlhg  now  furiiifhed  you  fuffici- 
ently  with  hebrew,  arable,  and  go- 
thic-fpanilh  information,  and  poured 
in  upon  you  a  legion  of  hard  words, 
added  to  a  variety  of  uncouth  and 
harfh-founding  names,  I  fhall  in  my 
next  touch  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  Trobadours^  and  then  fet  out  for 
Madrid.  Meanwhile  1  take  my  laft 
farewell  of  jews  and  mahometans. 

{a)  See  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  of  Fabricius. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      V. 

Proceedings  of  the  Urohadours  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon^  until  its  union  to  the  crown  of  Cafiile. 
Chara^er  of  the  Marquis  of  Villena^  an  emi- 
nent foet» 

VALENCIA,  31ft  MAY^  iTyS* 

FROM  the  miflaken  laws  and  no- 
tions concerning  inns  on  the 
road,  you  will  entertain  a  very  indif- 
ferent idea  of  the  interior  police  and 
government  in  towns  in  this  country. 
Valencia,  however,  in  this  refpecft, 
deferves  fome  exceptions,  and  I  was 
not  a  little  furprized  at  my  return  to 
my  inn  the  fecand  night  after  ray 
arrival,  to  fee  the  city  guarded  by  a 
E  2  patrol, 
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patrol,  the  men  carrying  lanthorns 
and  poles  in  their  hands  like  our 
London  watchmen.  This  regulation 
is  owing  to  the  patriotic  fpirit  of  B&r 
Don  Joachin  Foz,  a  worthy  magif- 
trate,  who  propofed  it  for  the  relief 
of  a  number  of  poor  men,  heretofore 
employed  in  the  making  of  fire- 
works, a  confideraBle  branch  of  in- 
duftry  in  this  capital,  till  a  late  pro- 
clamation aboliflied  them  all  over  the 
kingdom.  To  find  bread  for  a  num- 
ber of  diftreffed  families,  he  hit  up- 
on this  laudable  expedient.  They 
walk  the  feveral  ftreets  from  eleven 
at  night,  till  five  in  the  morning,  cry- 
ing the  hours  and  the  weather,  and 
keeping  the  peace  as  with  us ;  but  as 
this  fine  climate  isfeldom  obfcured  by 
ddixknightsor:  cloudy  mornings,  the  ferene 

atmofphere 
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atmofphere  only  affords  them  a  moT 
notony  of  expreffion,  and  the  vjordfe" 
reno,  becomes  their  conftant  clamour ; 
from  whence  they  have  acquired  the 
name  of  Sereneros,  which  added  to  the 
ftillnefs  of  the  town,  recalled  to  ray 
mind  the  beautiful  night  of  Milton  :. 

*•'  Silence  was  pleafed :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
"  With  living  fapphires :      Hefpems  that  led 
''  The   ftarry   hoft  rode  brighteft."  -. 

I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  im- 
proving myfelf  in  the  poetry  of  the 
TrobadQurs  ;  for  the  language  of  this 
country  is  a  dialed  of  the  provenzal, 
and  introduced  itfelf  with  their  verfe 
in  all  thofe  parts  where  their  num- 
bers prevailed  ;  fuch  as.  the  coun- 
ties of  Languedoc,  Rouflillon,  and 
Barcelona  ;  kingdoms  of  Valencia^ 
Murcia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Sar- 
E  3  dinia  ; 
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dinia;  where  it  remains  to  this  day. 
The  Spanifti  writers  boaft  of  their 
Trobadours  as  high  as  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  centuries.  William  de  Ber- 
guedam,  a  Catalan  baron,  was  a  TrO" 
badour,  and  his  poems  are  preferved  in 
the  Vatican  library,  {a)  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Nun  de  Mataplan  {b)  ;  they  alfo 
rank  Raymond  LuUi,  of  Majorca,  in 
this  clafs:  but  without  looking  fo  far 
back,  I  fliall  not  go  higher  than  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  John  the 
firft,  king  of  Aragon,  who  was  alfo  a 
poet,  invited  the  Trobadours  to  fettle 
in  Barcelona,  as  we  learn  from  Zurita, 
the  learned  and  claflic  hiftorian  of 
that  kingdom.  The  fifteenth  century 
produced  the  celebrated  AuGas  March 
and  James  Roig,  both  of  Valencia ; 
the  works  of  the  former  have  been 

(a)   Codex  3204,  3205,  and  3207. 
(^)  Codex  3204,  and  3207. 

turned 
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turned  into  Caflilian  verfe ;  the  latter 
vented  his  fpleen  againft  women  in  a 
fatyrical  piece,  called  £/pil,  or  ''  the 
Looking-glafs/'  which  feems  to  have 
been  imitated  by  Prior.  To  court 
afterwards  the  favour  of  the  fair  fex, 
Roig  fung  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  This  poet  was 
phyfician  to  queen  Mary  of  Aragon, 
wife  to  Alfonfo  the  fifth,  and  lived  to 
be  near  a  hundred  years  old.  Though 
there  are  five  editions  of  his  work$, 
none  are  later  than  1562.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen 
of  his  ftyle  : 

Noranta  cinch 
O  cent  anys  tinch 
Dels  quals  cinquanta 
O  los  fexanta 
Del  meus  millors 
Penes  dolors 
Man  efpletat. 

E  4       ,  In 
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In  the  fixteenth  century,  Peter  Se- 
raphi  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  Va- 
lencian  dialect,  and  his  poems  are 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Aufias 
March,  printed  at  Barcelona,  in  1560. 
Many  otheir  bards  are  fpoken  of, 
though  the  exa6l  period  when  they 
lived  cannot  be  afcertairied.  Amorig 
tlie  reft,  Arnau  Catalans  (a),  and  Mo- 
la  [b],  whofe  works  are  in  the  Vatican 
libraTy,  Moflen  Narias  Vinyolles(c), 
Vincent  Ferradis,  Don  Fianci  de  Ca- 
ftelor,  Miguel  Perez,  Juan  de  Ver- 
dancha  and  Moflen  Bernardo  Fenol- 
lar,  of  all  whom,  there  are  provenzal 

(a)  Codex  3205. 

(b)     3207. 

(c)  The  appellation  of  Moflen  is  peculiar  to  Va- 
lencia, in  imitation  of  the  French  word  Monfieur^ 
in  the  fame  manner  the  Italians  ftile  a  foreigner  Monfu, 
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poems  in  the  Cancionero  General 
printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1573.  Fe- 
noUar  was  a  native  of  Catalonia,  and 
in  that  dialed,  wrote  in  couplets,  a  po- 
em on  the  ''contemplation  of  Chrift" 
printed  at  Valencia,  in  1493.  They 
value  themfelves  greatly  in  this  city 
on  their  early  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  printing,  when  it  was  not  in  ufe 
in  any  other  pare  of  Spain ;  and  fliew 
a  latin  dictionary,  entitled,  Compre- 
henforium [a],  and  a  Salluft,  printed 
in  1475  :    So  that  they  foon  followed 

(a)  The  Compuhenforium  has  the  following  fentence 
at  the  end:  "  Praefens  hujus  comprehenforii  prae- 
clarum  opus  Valentiae  impreffum,  anno.  m,cccc,Ixxv. 
Die  vero  xxiii.  meniis  fcbruarii  finit  feliciter." — The 
uuiverfity  in  the  city  ofValencia  was  founded  in  14^70, 
two  other  were  afterwards  founded  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince, viz.  in  the  city  of  Gandia,  in  1549,  and  at 
Ovibuela,  in  1555. 

the 
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the  example  of  Oxford,  where  we  find 
a  book  printed  in  1468(a),  which 
was  feveral  years  before  Caxton 
pradifed  that  art  in  England. 

The  provenzals  generally  made  ufe 
of  the  hendecafyllable  verfe  :  their 
poems  confifted  chiefly  of  fonnets, 
paflorals,  and  love  fongs,  which  gave 
rife  to  a  poetical  tribunal,  termed, 
the  court  of  loye;  confifting  of  a  fe- 
le(5l  number  of  eminent  poets,  who 
decided  all  controverfies  amongft 
themfelves  on  thefe  fubjeds.  The 
Trobadours  w^ere  chiefly  of  the  prime 

[a]  This  book  is  in  the  pubhc  library  at  Cambridge. 
The  title  is,  Expoficio  Sandi  Jeronimi  in  Simbolum 
Apoftolorum  ad  Papam  Laurentium.  At  the  end, 
Explicit   expoficio,   8cc.     ImprefTa   Oxonie  'k.  finita, 

an.  dom.  ni,cccc,lxviii. Sec  Hiftory  and  Art  of 

Printing,  by  P.  Luckombe,  M. T.  A.  London,  177 1. 

nobility 
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nobility  of  the  kingdom  ;  at  length 
they  carried  the  poetic  licence  fo  far, 
as  to  give  much  fcandal  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  to  taint  the  reputation 
of  the  palace,  as  well  as  of  the  ladies 
of  the  court ;  for  to  make  thefe  enter- 
tainments more  fprightly,  they  invi- 
ted minflrels,  ftroUers,  and  buffoons, 
which  in  fome  meafure  juftified  the 
precautions  taken  afterwards  againft 
them.  However  the  kings  of  Ara- 
gon,  Don  John  the  ill,  Don  Martin, 
and  Don  Ferdinand,  reformed  thefe 
poetical  confiftories,  and  brought 
them  into  high  reputation,  in  which 
the  lad  mentioned  foyereign  was 
greatly  affifted  by  his  kinfman,  Don 
Henry  of  Aragon,  Marquis  of  Ville- 
na.  Thefe  monarchs  aflifted  in  per- 
fon   at    their  aflemblies,   where   the 

verfes 
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verfes  of  the  candidates  were  recited, 
and  the  premiums  diftributed  with  all 
the  magnificence  and  fplendor  of  roy- 
alty.    The  poets  who  had  gained  the 
prizes  were  crowned  with  laurel,    a- 
niidft  the  acclamations  of  the  fpeda- 
tors,  added  to  the  joyful  found  of  mu- 
fical  inftruments,  fucceeded  by  an  ele- 
gant repaft :  they  were  then  conveyed 
home  with  a  courtly  attendance,  and 
prefented  with  an  exclufive  privilege 
to  fing,  and  read  their  verfes  in  pub- 
lic at  pleafure :   a  noble  inftitution! 
the  continuance  of  which  was  fo  ar- 
dently wifhed  for,    by  that  immortal 
genius,    Michael   de    Cervantes,    the 
contemporary  of  Shakefpear,    and  I 
will  almoft  venture  to  add,   in  every 
refped  his  equal. 

The 
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The  mufes  feein  to  have  taken  great 
delight  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 
At  the  coronation  of  king  Alfonfo  the 
fourth,  in  1328,  the  Infant  Don  Pe- 
dro, earl  of  Ribagorza,  and  brother 
to  the  king,  attended  by  the  principal 
noBihty,  exhibited  dances  and  a  va- 
riety of  paftorals,  and  fongs,  cbm- 
pofed  for  that  pleaQng  event.  The 
Joglar,  or  poet  Ramufet,  fung  a  paflo- 
ral  fong  compofed  by  the  earl ;  and 
Novelet,  another  Joglar^  recited  a 
poem  of  fix  hundred  verfes  by  the 
fame  royal  hand.  The  attachment  to 
poetry  feemed  hereditary  in  the  royal 
line  of  thefe  princes,  and  continued 
in  the  Marquifs  of  Villena,  who  com- 
pofed the  Arte  de  la  Gay  a  Sciencia,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  college  of  Trohadours^ 
befides  many  other  poems,  which  were 

greatly 
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greatly  admired,   and   frequently  re- 
cited in  public. 

An  hiflorical  poem  of  all  the  poets 
of  Aragon,  has  been  fince  compofed 
by  Don  John  Francis  Andres  de  Uflar- 
roz,  hiftoriographer  of  Aragon,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  the  great  Lope 
de  Vega,  of  the  poets  of  Caftile. 
Uftarroz  compleated  his  in  1652,  and 
thought  firfl  to  entitle  it  Parnajfo 
Aragones;  but  he  altered  his  mind, 
and  called  it  Aganipe  de  Los  Cifnes 
Aragonejes,  celebrados  in  el  clarin  de  la 
fama\  but  it  never  was  printed,  and 
ftill  remains  in  manufcript  in  the 
king's  library  at  Madrid. 

The  union  of  the  crown  of  Aragon 
with  that  of  Caftile,  in  the  p?rfon  of 

king 
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king  Ferdinand  the  fifth,  who  married 
Ifabella,  heirefs  of  Callile,  feems  to 
have  eclipfed  the  fabling  of  thie  Tro- 
badoiirs.  The  Aragonians  and  Catalo- 
nians  adopted  the  Caftilian  dialect, 
when  the  influence  of  that  kingdom 
prevailed,  and  the  cultivation  of 
its  language  and  manners  paved 
the  way  to  honour  and  preferment. 
The  poet  Bofcan,  of  Barcelona,  tuned 
his  lyre  to  the  genius  of  Caftile,  and 
though  a  few  bards  attempted  to  fup- 
porta  languifhing  mufe,  Miguel  Perez 
and  juan  de  Verdancha,  of  Catalonia, 
introduced  the  Caftilian  metre  and 
rhyme  into  their  verfe. — About  this 
time  Columbus  difcovered  a  new  world 
for  the  arms  of  Caftile,  which  gave 
fuch  a  fplendour  to  its  court,  and  dig- 
nity to  its  language,  that  the  Caftili- 
an mufe  {hone  like  a  newconftellation 
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in  the' firmament!  the  wonderful  ex- 
ploits of  intrepid  heroes  engroffed 
univerfal  attention  ;  the  boundlefs 
love  of  fame  immortalized  the  gallant 
foldier,  while  the  fordid  view  of  lucre 
difhonoured  the  adventurer,  though 
it  replenifhed  the  kingdom  with  gold. 
This  unexpeded  event  gave  rife  to  a 
variety  of  paffions.  The  nation  was 
roufed ;  the  great  empire  of  Monte- 
zuma Geafed  in  America ;  the  Spanifh 
ftandard  was  difplayed  in  the  new 
world;  and  the  cSemind.te Trobadours^ 
and  their  .fongs,  were  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

It  remains  for  me,  however,  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  Marquis  of  Villena, 
whofe  great  chara6ler  appears  confpi- 
cuous  in   the  poetical  annals  of  his 

country ; 
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country ;  being  in  a  manner  the  father 
of  poetry   in   Spain,   as  well  as  the 
brightefl  ornament  of  his  age.     This 
illuftrious    nobleman    of    the    royal 
houfe  of  Atagon   diflinguiflied  him- 
felf  early  in  poetry,   philofophy,  and 
aftrolDgy,    and  with  fuch  attachment 
to  this  iaft  fcience,   that  amongft  his 
ignorant    countrymen    he    generally 
paffed  for  a  necromancer.    As  his  fa- 
mily   had    been    difpoffeffed   of  the 
rharquifate   of  Villena,    Henry   HL 
had  given  him  the  earldom  of  Can- 
gas,  and  afterwards  procured  him   to 
be   ele6led  grand  mafter  of  the  mili- 
tary and  religious  order  of  Calatrava. 
For  this  p!:rpofe  the  marquis  obtain-' 
ed  a  divorce  from  his  wife  under  pre- 
tence of  a  natural  impediment ;  then 
ceded  the  earldom  of  Cangas  to  th^ 
F  crown. 
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crown  that  it  might  not  fall  into  his 
order  at  his  death,  and  was  eleded 
grand  mafler :  fome  of  the  knights 
however  protefled,  and  eleded  Don 
Luis  de  Gufman,  a  caftilian  noble- 
man ;  but  the  king  went  in  perfon  to 
Calatrava,  put  the  marquis  in  poffef- 
lion,  and  every  thing  was  quiet  till 
the  death  of  the  king,  when  Guzman 
who  had  fled  to  Rome  renewed  his 
claim  before  the  pope,  and  the 
knights  retufed  further  obedience.  A 
long  fuit  was  commenced,  which  laf- 
ted  fix  years,  and  was  referred  to  a 
general  chapter  of  the  order  of  Ci/lei^ 
held  in  Burgundy.  Whilft  this  was 
depending,  the  marquis  attended  on 
his  uncle  Don  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
when  he  fucceeded  to  that  crown, 
and  came  with  him   to    Barcelona, 

where 
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\vherc  he  prefided  at  the  confiftory  of 
Trobadours,  and  writ  a  theatrical 
piece,  in  which^  juftice,  truth,  mercy, 
and  peace,  were  the  principal  cha- 
raders.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  rejoic- 
ings news  came  in  1414  that  he  had 
.  loft  his  eledion,  and  was  deprived  of 
his  grandmafterfliip,  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  cohabit  again  with  his  lawful 
wife,  which  he  complied  with,  and 
became  a  fuitor  at  the  court  of  king 
John  II.  then  an  infant,  for  an  in- 
demnification for  his  earldom  of 
Cangas.  After  much  folicitation  he 
obtained  the  lordfliip  of  Iniefta,  where 
he  retired  with  his  wife,  and  gave 
himfelf  up  to  philofophy  and  the 
mufes.  Befides  a  tranfiation  of  Dan- 
te into  profe,  he  tranflated  the  iEneis 
of  Virgil  in  fpanifli  verfe,  at  the 
F  5?  i:equeft 
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lequeft  o^  his  kinfman  John  king  of 
Navarre,  and  intended  to  dedicate  it 
to  that  monarch,  for  which  purpofe 
he  had  affixed  a  painting,  in  which 
the  king -of  Navarre  is  reprefented 
fitting  on  his  throne,  and  the  mar- 
quis prefenting  him  his  book;  but 
when  all  this  was  compleated,  he 
dropped  his  defign,  as  that  monarch 
went  to  war  with  the  king  of  Caflile.^ 
on  which  account  he  avoided  all  fur- 
ther communication  with  him.  His 
moft  famous  piece  was  his  book  on 
the  Gaya  Sciencia,  which  is  a  com- 
plete fyllem  of  poetry,  rhetoric  and 
oratory,  befides  defcribing  all  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Trobadoiirs  at  their 
public  exhibitions.  This  work  he 
dedicated  to  his  illuftrious  and  learn- 
ed friend  the  marquis  of  Santillana. 

After 
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After  fufFering  much  from  the  gout, 
he  died  in  retirement  in  1434;  his 
fine  library  was  burned  under  the 
notion  of  his  knowledge  of  magic, 
and  the  bifliop  of  Segovia,  confeflbr 
to  the  king  who  was  charged  with 
this  commiffion,  is  faid  to  have  re- 
ferved  moft  of  the  books  for  himfelf. 

\ 
Thus  ended  this  great  philofopher 
^nd  friend  of  the  mufes,  who  was 
contemporary  with  our  poet  Lyd- 
gate,  and  had  juft  reached  the  days 
of  the  renowned  Chaucer,  the  father 
of  englifli  poetry,  whom  he  greatly 
refembled.  With  him  he  ran  the 
career  of  courts,  and  experienced  the 
ficklenefs  of  royal  favour,  equally 
preferring  retirement  and  fludy,  and 
li^e  him,  had  the  merit  of  refining 
F  3  the 
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the  language  and  poetry  of  his  coun- 
try. Thus  the  names  of  both  bards 
have  been  jointly  handed  down  with 
veneration,  by  a  grateful  pofterity! 
If  their  verfe  wanted  melody,  it  was 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  meafure, 
and  imperfedion  of  language  at 
that  time,  when  both  the  Englilh 
and  Caftiliaiy  feem  more  to  have 
courted  the  god  Mars,  than  Apollo  ; 
for  while  the  Caftilians  were  daily 
encroaching  op  the  Moors,  the  vicSo-, 
rious  banners  of  England  were  tri' 
umphant  in  Paris,  where  our  Henry 
yi,  was  crowned  king  of  France. 

^  Alas,  poor  Macias !  trufty  efquire  of 
the  grand  mafierVillena,  haplefsbard, 
fhould  I  forget  thee  !   who  didft  fing 
of  love^  and  feel  the  fmart  of  its  em- 
bittered arrow :  imprifoned  for  excets 

of 
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of  palTion,  aft^  the  fair  objed  of  thy 
love  had  been  difpofed  of;  and  had 
given  away  her  hand  in  thy  ab fence  : 
loaded  with  chains. by  Villena  for  the 
follies  of  youth  thou  felled  fudden, 
when  bewailing  thy  fate;  the  Gali- 
cian  raufe  fire  wed  flowers  over  thy 
tomb,  thy  verfe  is  treafuied  up  in 
the  efcurial,  and  the  portuguefe  bard 
claims  thee  as  a  parent,  for  this  was 
thy  fong  : 

Cativo  de  Mina  triflura 
Ja  todos  prenden  efpanto, 
E  preguntan,  que  ventura 
Foy,  que  me  atormenta  tanto,    * 
Mas  non  fe  no  mundo  amigo, 
Que  mais  de  meu  quebranto 
Diga,  defto  que  vos  digo 
Que  ben  fee  nunca  devia, 
Al  penfar  que  faz  folia, 

F  4  Cuydc 
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Cuyde  fubir  en  altez^ 
Por  cobrar  mayor  eftado, 
E  cay  in  tal  pobreza. 
Que  moyro  dcfemparadQ 
Con  pefar  e  con  defefo 
Que  vos  diray  malfadado, 
Loque  yo  he  ben  ovejo 
Quando  o  loco  cay  mays  alto 
Sobir  prende  mayor  falto. 


T^mdr^tx-. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      VL 

Journey  from  Valencia    to  Madrid — Battle  of 
ALmanza.^La  Mancha, 

MADRID,    12th  June,    1778. 

I  NOW  date  this  from  Madrid, 
where  I  arrived  after  a  journey 
of  nine  days  from  Valencia,  by  the 
new  road  lately  made  from  that  city  to 
this  town,  which  is  every  where  mark- 
ed out  and  rendered  paffable,  though 
not  compleated  farther  from  Madrid 
than  the  town  of  Ocana^  nine  leagues 
from  hence  ;  fo  far  the  road  is  excel- 
lent, and  has  mile  ftones  ;  but  when 
the  remainder  will  be  finiflied,  or 
the  intended   canal    of  Caftile,    for 

inland 
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inland  navigation  be  compleated,  no 
one  can  tell ;  for  while  the  family  com- 
paA  has  its  fvvay,  and  they  wafle 
their  treafares  in  fchemes  of  bound- 
lefs  ambition;  they  are  only  grafping 
at  a  fliadow  and  impoverifhing  their 
people.  It  is  true,  they  have  not  as 
yet  taken  off  the  mafk,  and  keep 
flill  an  ambaflador  at  our  xourt  ; 
but  for  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
finifler  defigns  which  will  foon  appear 
evident ;  and  that  the  ideas  of  Cafli- 
lian  honour  are  phantoms,  by  which 
we  muft  not  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  de- 
ceived in  a  political  light,  whatever 
notions  we  may  have  been  induced 
to  form  of  individuals. 

,In  the  courfe  of  my  journey  to  this 
(place,    I   paffed    over    the  plains  of 

Almanza 
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Almatiza  where  a  pillar  proclaims  the 
victory  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
ovier  the  allied  army  in  1707,.  when 
moft  of  the  Englifli  were  killed  or 
taken  prifoners,  having  been  fliame- 
fuUy  abandoned  by  the  Portugueze 
horfe  at  .the  firft  charge,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  that  day  fixed  the  crown  qf 
Spain  on  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,  fa- 
ther to  the  prefent  king,  adding 
pew  dominions  to  the  refllefs  and 
ambitious  houfe  of  Bourbon. 

Our  foldiers  fpilled  their  blood  in 
that  war,  as  they  had  done  before  in 
that  caufe.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  II.  the  Englifh  troops  obtained  a 
»compleat  vidory  at  the  battle  of 
Evora,  and  took  the  rich  tent  and  all 
the  baggage  of  Don  John  of  Auftria, 

ihe 
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the  Spanifh  general ;  for  which  our 
Charles  generoufly  ordered  the  fum 
of  forty  thoufand  crowns  to  be  diflri- 
buted  ^mong  the  foldiery. — What  do 
you  think  was  the  largefs  of  our 
magnanimous  ally  ? — Three  pounds 
of  fnuff  to  each  company !  which 
when  given  to  the  Englifh  foldiers, 
they  tolled  up  in  the  air  out  of 
contempt  and  difdain(<^}. 

{a)  The  followiixg  paflage  from  .a  judldous  writer, 
fliews  die  obligation  of"  the  Portugueze  nation  to 
England  fo  fully,  and  carries  fuch  conviilion  with 
it,  that  I  am  induced  to  make  the  quotation.  '^^  I 
have  feen,  he  fays,  a  large  collc(n;ion  of  privileges 
granted  by  feveral  kings  (  F  Portugal  to  the  Englifh 
beyond  thofe  enjoyed  by  th>s  Pojtugueze  fubje<^s,  I 
know  not  whether  I  m-y  call  them  charters,  Thefe 
were  copied  from  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
Torre  del  Tumbo^  but  themoflantientwdsof  king  Fer- 
dinand whofe  reign  began  not  till  1367.  There  are 
feveral  of  John  the  Firii,  his  fuccefTor,  foine  of  which 
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I  was  mufing  on  this  fubje61,  and  had 
bewildered  myfelf  in  political  reflec- 

refer  to  others  granted  by  his  predecefTors.  By 
this  it  appears  that  the  Englifh  had  a  greal 
hand  in  fetting  up  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
and  if  the  hiftorians  of  this  country  deceive  us  not, 
they  had  as  great  a  (hare  in  protecting  and  fecuring 
it,  as  often  as  it  hath  been  brought  into  danger  by  a 
foreign  enemy.  Twice  it  ^vasUke  to  be  wholly  over-run 
by  the  Caftiiians,  who  had  poflfeired  themfelves  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  gained  a  nume- 
rous party  oi  the  nobihiy  over  to  their  fide,  and 
had  been  very  near  taking  Lifbon  itfelf ;  the  firft 
time  in  t'he  reign  of  Ferdinand,  the  laft  of  the  law- 
ful defcendants  from  Alfonfo  Hen;iquez,  the  other 
time  while  John  the  Firft,  from  whom  all  that  had 
fucceeded  him  derived  their  titles,  was  ftruggling  for 
the  crown,  and  they  have  been  as  often  relieved  by 
the  Englifh  and  enabled  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country;  our  princes  of  the  blood  conde- 
fcending  to  go  in  perfon  to  their  afliftance,  firft  Ed- 
mund Langley  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancafter  ;  and  if  after  the 
fevcral  flouriPaing  reigns  that  fucceeded^  they  were  at 
kft  reduced  under  the  Spariilh    yoke,  it  v/as  becaufe 

lions 
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tions  till  I  entered  the  plains  of  La 
Mancha.  There  I  recovered  my  good 
humour  ;  faw  many  a  fat  laughing 
Sancho,  drank  good  wine  at  Quidad 
Real,  fpent  a  night  at  the  village  del 
Tobofo,  the  refidence  of  the  peerlefs 
Dulcinea  ;  faw  the  windmills  which 
the  diflraded    Quixote   miflook    for 

they  were  wanting  to  themfelves,  the  Englifti  having 
fent  out  a  gallant  fleet  and  army  to  their  refcue, 
under  Don  Antonio,  whom  they  had  made  their 
king,  but  they  would  not  accept  deliverance,  and  fo 
they  remained  under  the  power  of  their  enemies* 
Thofe  fmall  forces  fent  by  king  Charles,  after  hia 
reftotation,  by  their  unparalleled  valour,  foon  put 
an  end  to  the  quarrel,  and  the  vidories  obtained  by 
their  means  being  feconded,  as  they  were,  by  the  vi« 
gilance,  ^dexterity  and  condud  of  the  fame  king's  mi- 
nifters,  recovered  Portugal  and  reflored  it  to  the 
condition -in  which  it  now  remains."  See  "•  An  ac- 
count of  the  court  of  Portugal  under  the  reign  of 
the  prefent  king  Don  Pedro  lid."     London,   1700. 

V 
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giants,  and  at  a  Venta,  or  inn  in  La 
Mancha,  was  pleafed  with  the  fimpli- 
city  of  a  Manchega  girl,  who  waited 
upon  me  at  fupper,  and  aCking  her  if 
fhe  had  ever  heard  of  fuch  a  perfon 
as  Don  Quixote,  anfwered,  "  O  yes 
Sir,  often  ;  they  fay  he  is  lately  dead." 
But  this  will  not  feem  extraordinary 
when  I  was  told  of  a  field  Officer, 
a  perfon  of  merit,  that  after  long 
fervice  had  rifen  from  a  private  fol- 
dier,  who,  when  in  company,  and 
the  difcourfe  fell  on  Don  Quixote, 
faid,  he  had  often  heard  of  him,  and 
afked  "  whether  he  had  not  been  Co- 
lonel of  the  Regiment  of  Flanders." 

Having  been  in  this  capital  before, 
I  fpeak  with  more  boldnefs  of  their 
manners  and  cuftoms.    You  mud  not 

however 
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however  expefl:  from  me  details  of 
this  fort ;  or  imagine  a  variety  of  en- 
tertainments, as  in  London  or  Paris; 
or  fuch  open  fcenes  of  diflipation 
and  luxury  as  are  daily  exhibited  in 
thofe  brilliant  capitals ;  but  though 
the  walk  is  more  private,  I  believe 
the  inhabitants,  whatever  they  may 
be  in  fcience  or  refinement,  are  not 
•behind  hand  with  them  in  vice  or 
debauchery,  as  they  are  daily  lavifh- 
ing  the  treafures  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
in  private  amours,  and  expence,  di- 
verted of  niagnificence  or  fplendour. 

A  fet  of  gay  fparkshad  lately  intro- 
duced an  affembly  for  dancing,  where 
the  manners  of  the  Adamites  were 
followed,  and  blind  fidlers  were  em- 
ployed for  greater  precaution.— Thefe 

depraved 
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depraved  knights  were  decorated  at 
thefe  revels  with  a  ribband  and 
badge,  but  they  were  foon  difcover- 
ed,  and  rigoroufly  puniflied.  If  fuch 
IS  the  depravity  of  youth,  you  will 
naturally  fuppofe  a  liberal  and  good 
education  is  wanting,  as  well  as  a- 
greeable  and  pleafing  fociety,  added 
to  thofe  convivial  hours,  where  the 
wifefl;  man  need  not  be  afliamed 
to  be  feen;  but  thefe  are  unknown, 
and  though  the  Spaniards  enjoy  fuch 
a  variety  of  choice,  and  delicious 
wines,  they  feem  ignorant  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  grape,  and  if  they  are 
feldom  taxed  with  the  irregularities 
of  inebriation,  they  are  equally  ftran- 
gers  to  its  generous  effufions.  Their 
own  countryman  Roderic  Sanchez, 
bifliop  of  Palencia,  who  dedicated  his 
G  hiftory 
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hiflory  to  Henry  the  4th,  king  of  Ca- 
ftile,  fays,  'Vthat  the  Spaniards  are 
more  inclined  to  keep  their  wine  in 
the  cellar  than  to  drink  it,  and 
chufe  rather  to  fell  than  partake  of 
it,  and  that  the  fair  fex  and  youth 
dread  it  like  poifon((^) ;"  infomuch  that 
if  you  except  the  open  hearted  Bif- 
cayners,  and  a  few  boon  companions 
of  honefl  Sancho  Panza,  the  circling 
glafs  is  unknown,  and  the  chearful 
moment  of  the  poet  never  thought 
of,  v;ho  fa  id 

"  Nunc  eft  bibendum."— - 

(a)  Vinum  quoque  malunt  in  cellario  quam  in  ven- 
tte,  quippe  qui  vendcre  potius  quam  guftare  prascli- 
gunt:  foeminse,  vero,  8c  pueri  bacchum  ut  venenum 
fugiunt. — Roderici  Santii  Epifcopi  Palentini  Hiftoria, 
Hifpanica,  pars  prima,  caput  iv. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      VII. 

Poetry  of  Galicia  and  'Portugal. 

MADRID,    20th    June,    1778. 

THE  plains  of.Alraanza  had 
led  me  in  my  laft  letter,  into 
a  ftrain  of  hiflorical  and  military  re- 
flexions, which  imperceptibly  drew 
•on  a  political  rant,  when  I  intended 
to  fpeak  to  you  of  the  galician  and 
portugueze  mufe,  previous  to  my  ac- 
count of  the  Poets  of  Gaftile,  which 
you  will  now  exped  from  me,  being 
at  prefent  on  that  claflic  fpot  where 
the  mighty  emperor  Charles  held  his 
court;  where  many  of  their  beft  poets 
G  2  fung, 
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fung;  where  Quevedo  befides  his  di(- 
tinguifhed  talents  as  a  poet,  gave 
fuch  fliining  proofs  of  refined  wit 
and  profound  erudition  ;  and  finally, 
where  the  ever  admired  Cervantes 
firft  exhibited  his  unparalleled  hero. 

The  galician  mufe  was  diftinguifhed 
at  an  early  period,  though  her  flights 
were  not  lofty,  and  chiefly  fupported 
in  the  caufe;  of  religion,  by  the  nu- 
merous votaries  who  reforted  to  the 
flirine  of  St.  James,  at  Compoftella. 
The  poetical  turn  prevailed  fo  far,  as 
to  be  the  chief  employment  of  both 
fexes.  King  Alfonfo,  the  wife,  re- 
ceived Jiis  education  in  Galicia,  and 
in  that  dialed  conipofed  canticles  for 
the  church,  which,  with  other  pieces 

of 
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of  the  times  are  preferved  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Toledo.  Some  of  them 
were  publilhed  by  Zuniga  the  hifto- 
fian,  in  his  annals  of  Seville,  as  far 
as  they  related  to  Alfonfo's  father^ 
Ferdinand  the  third,  who  conquered 
Seville  from  the  Moors.  The  poems 
of  Macias,  a  native  of  Padron  in 
Galicia,  were  in  that  dialed,  though 
taken  for  Portugueze  by  Argote  de 
Molina.  The  poet  Juan  de  Mena 
laments  the  tragical  end  of  Macias, 
as  does  Juan  Rodrignez  del  Padron 
in  his  poem  of  gozos  de  Amor^  "  En- 
joyrpents  of  Love,''  who  was  fo  af- 
fected at  the  news  of  his  death  that 
he  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he 
ended  his  days.  Garci  Sanchez  de 
Badojoz,  an  elegant  poet,  fpeaks  feel- 
ingly of  Macias  in  his  poem  Infierno 
G  3  dc 
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de  Amor,  'VHell  of  Love,"  and  utters 
a  defponding  wifh  to  be  interred 
along  with  him,  and  fhare  his  repu- 
tation, which  he  exprefles  in  the  fol* 
lowing  pathetic  ftanza. 

Si  te  plaze,  que  mis  dias 
Yo  fenefca  mal  logrado 
Tan  en  breve. 

Plegate   qui  con  Macias 
Ser  merefco  fepultado, 
Y  decir  deve. 

Do  la  fepultara  fea, 
Una   tierra  los  crio, 
Una  muerte  los  llevo, 
Una  gloria  los   poffea. 

The  cataflrophe  of  this  unhappy 
poet,  and  the  imprudence  of  his  paf- 
fion,  has  afforded  a  moral  tale  to  all 
fucceffive  bards  ;  many  of  his  poems 

are 
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are  in  the  Cancionero  de  Poetas  Anti- 
guos  of  Juan  Alfonfo  de  Baena,  in 
the  Efcurial,  and  give  a  true  idea  of 
the  galician  flyle  of  poetry,  from 
whence  we  may  fairly  trace  the  Por- 
tugueze  idiom,  as  the  conqueft  and 
peopling  of  Portugal  under  Henry 
of  Burgundy,  was  effected  by  people 
from  the  north  of  Galicia,  in  con- 
jundion  with  foreigners.  Many 
places  in  the  north  of  Portugal  ac- 
quired the  fame  names  with  thofe  in 
Galicia,  as  it  happened  in  England 
after  the  coming  in,  of  the  Saxons  ; 
Galicia  then  extended  further  to  the 
fouth,  including  all  thofe  diflri^ls 
between  the  rivers  Duero,  and  Min- 
ho,  which  did  not  appertain  to  Lu- 
fitania.  Ptolemy  diftinguifhes  two 
ClaflTes  of  people  in  Galicia,  the  Bra<kc<y^<y^^ 
G  4  ^m^ 
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cen/es,  whofe  capital  was  at  Braga, 
and  the  Lucenfes  at  Lugo.  When 
Portugal  was  ere61ed  into  a  feparate 
kingdom,  they  encroached  on,  the 
l^orders,  fo  that  what  had  belonged 
to  Galicia,  now  became  Portugal, 
and  under  their  monarchs  a  new 
court  fupported  a  variation,  and 
gave  a  national  character  to  their 
language,  of  which  Bluteau,  an  Eng- 
lifliman,  and  chaplain  to  Queen  Ca- 
therine, confort  of  our  Charles  the 
2d,  has  given  a  moft  ample  and 
learned  vocabulary. 

The  portuguefe  mufe  made  a  figure 
in  the  12th  century,  under  Alfonfo, 
the  ift  king  of  Portugal,  in  whofe 
reign  Gonzalo  Henriquez,  and  Egas 
Moniz,  are  the  firfl;  poets  in  the  re- 
cords 
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cords  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  next 
century,  king  Dennis  was  a  poet,  as 
was  alfo  his  natural  fon  Alfonfo  San- 
chez. The  14th  century  furnilhed 
king  Alfonfo  the  4th,  a  favourite  of 
the  mules,  whofe  poems  have  been 
colleded  by  father  Bernardo  Brito. 
His  fon  king  Peter  was  likewife  a  po- 
et. In  the  reign  of  king  John  ift, 
the  Infant  Don  Pedro  compofed  va- 
rious  fonnets,  in  praife  of  Vafco  Lo- 
beira,  the  fuppofed  author  of  the 
celebrated  romance  of  Amadis  0/  Gaul, 
of  which  fo  much  has  been  faid,  and 
who  furnifhed  fo  many  admirable 
fcenes  to  the  animated  pencil  of  Cer- 
vantes. In  the  15th  century,  Hen- 
riquez  Cayado  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
under  king  Emanuel,  as  did  afterwards 
the  Infant  Don  Pedro,  fon  of  king  John 

2d 
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2d.  At  this  time  the  Latin  mufe  was 
again  invoked  by  the  Portuguefe,  and 
the  purity  of  the  Auguftan  age  feemed 
to  revive  w^ith  Achilles  Stacio,  Diego 
Pereyra,  Morais,  Coelho,  and  the  je- 
fuit  Luis  de  la  Cruz^  who  wrote  fome 
latin  tragedies;  which  made  the  hifto- 
rian  Faria  fay,  that  in  his  country 
every  fountain  Was  an  Hippocrene, 
an4  every  hill  a  Parnaffus.  The  i  Gth 
century  produced  Bernardino  Ribe- 
ira,  Francifco  Saa  de  Miranda,  Mi- 
chael de  Cabedo,  the  famous  co-' 
median  Gil  Vicente  and  his  daughter 
Paula,  who  not  only  affifled  her  father 
in  writing  his  comedies,  but  alfo  cora- 
pofed  others  of  her  own  invention. 
All  thefe  flouriftied  under  John  Hid. 
to  whom  we  ought  to  add  the  poets 
under  the  reign   of  the  unfortunate 

king 
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king  Sebaflian,  fuch  as  Euftacio  de 
Faria,  Geronimo  de  Cone  Real,  Jorge 
de  Montemayor,  and  above  all,  the 
illuftrious  Camoens,  whofe  beautiful 
poem  of  the  LuCad  alone,  would 
have  been  fufficient,  to  perpetuate  the 
poetical  character  of  his  country  ; 
though  Galicia  lays  a  claim  to  his 
origin,  as  defcended  from  a  family 
of  that  kingdom. 

The  Portuguefe  Cancionero  contains' 
many  more  poets  than  the  Spanifli 
one,  as  that  of  Caftile  has  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  poets,  and  that 
of  Portugal  one  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
the  Spanifh  one,  only  includes  thofe 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  of  Por- 
tugal goes  as  high  as  king  Peter, 
who  died  in  1367.     Amongft  others, 

of 
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of  this  airforous  raonarcH,  accept  oF 
the  following,  addreffed  to  the  lady 
of  his  affedions,  whom  he  ftiles  his 
fecond  God. 

Mais  dyna  de  fer  Jervida 
Que  Jenhora  de  ejle  mundo  I 
Vos  foes  0  men  Deos  fegundo 
Vosjoes  meu  hem  de  ejla  vidu; 

You  will  think  me  a  book-worm 
indeed,  for  looking  fo  far  back  into 
antiquity,  and  after  the  indifferent 
account  I  have  given  you  of  focie- 
ty  in  this  places  will  conclude  that 
thefe  purfuits  wafle  away  all  my  time^ 
which  might  be  much  better  ein- 
ployed ;  however  I  do  not  negled 
exercife,  and  for  this  purpofe  have 
purchafed    a    beautiful    Andalufian 

gennet 
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gennet,  from  a  gentleman  of  Cordo- 
va, who  boafls  of  its  race.  Though 
he  would  not  win  a  plate  at  New- 
niarket,  nor  perhaps  hold  out  at  a  fox 
chace,with  an  Etiglifli  hunter ;  he  has 
neverthelefs  numerous  qualities  thaf 
give  pleafure  to  his  rider  ;  the  doci- 
lity of  his  temper,  the  goodnefs  of 
his  mouth,  and  the  agility  and  quick- 
nefs  of  his  motions,  with  his  elegant 
fliape,  form  his  principal  character, 
while  his  flowing  mane  and  well 
fiirniflied  tail,  added  to  his  (lately 
carriage^  give  him  ^  noble  and  grace- 
ful appearance  : — his  colour  Jfabel,  a 
name  given  in  allufion  to  the  whim- 
fical  vow,  and  (hift  of  Ifabella  Clara 
Eugenia,  governefs  of  the  Nether- 
lands, at  the  memorable  fiege  of 
Oftend,    which  lafted  from   1601  till 

1604, 
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3604,  and  who  wanted  to  peifuade 
the  ladies  of  her  court  to  follow  her 
example,  which  they  imitated  in 
having  their  linen  dyed. — As  to  the 
fwiftnefs  of  my  courfer  I  mufl  how- 
ever inform  you  that  he  was  gene- 
rated by  the  wind,  and  fo  they  all 
are  at  Aranjuez,  if  you  will  believe 
the  infcription  over  the  king's  ftables 
at  that  place  ex  vento  gravidas.  If 
you  will  not  truft  to  the  king's  e- 
querry,  nor  rely  upon  what  has  been 
faid  by  Varro,  or  Columella,  I  muft 
refer  you  to  Virgil, 

Et  faspe  fine  ullis 

Conjugiis  vento  gravid^e,  mirabile  didlii 
Saxa  per,  &  fcopulos  &  deprelTas  convalles 
PifFugiunt. 

GEORG.  Lib.  3. 

P.  S.  Excufc 
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P,  S.  Excufe  a  digreffion  from  at 
Qiiixotic  traveller,  in  favour  of  the 
f Simons  .Rojinante,  though  not  gene- 
rated by  the  wind,  and  moreover  fo 
fteady,  that  he  would  not  mend  his 
pace  if  all  the  mares  of  the  Dehefa^ 
or  paftures  of  Cordova,  were  in  com- 
pany. In  the  very  firft  chapter, 
rpeaking  of  this  fteed,  the  text  fays. 
Que  tenia  mas  quartos  que  un  Real,  The 
drift  of  which  confifts  in  a  pun,  upon 
the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
Quarto^  which  fignifies  a  piece  of  cop-- 
per  money,  as  well  as  a  defecl  in  a 
horfe's  hoof,  ^nd  as  there  are  feven- 
teen  quartos  in  the  filver  coin,  called 
ReaU  it  alludes  to  the  numberlefs  de- 
feds  in  Rcfmante's  hoof,  and  cannot 
be  literally  tranflated.  This  paffage 
greatly  puzzled  Peter    Motteux,   the 

publi&er 
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publifherof  atranflation  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, by  feveral  hands,  in  1733,  who 
alters  the  fenfe  of  it  by  rendering 
it  thus,  *'  Whofe  bones  ftuck  puf 
''  like  the  corners  of  a  Spanifh  real." 
I  fuppofe  he  had  feen  fome  of  the 
old  cut  Spanilh  money  which  fug- 
gefted  this  erroneous  idea.  SmoUet 
has  continued  the  fame  blunder,  and 
learnedly  added  by  way  of  note,  that 
a  Spanifli  real  is  a  coin  of  a  very  ir- 
regi;lar  fliape  not  unlike  the  figure 
in  geometry,  called  7r^j^<?zm^. 

I  have  now  on  my  table  a  treatife 
on  farriery,  by  one  of  the  king's  farr 
Tiers,  T'he  Gibfon  of  Spain,   entitled, 

Injlituciones  de  albeyteria  por  el  Bachiller 
Francijco  Garcia  Cabrero^  herrador,  y  al- 
heylar  de  las  cavallerizas  del  Rey.     Ma- 
drid 
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drid  1775.  In  which  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  quarto,  "  To 
explain  the  reafon  why  this  accident 
is  called  by  thfe  name  of  a  quarto 
I  am  perplexed,  not  being  certain, 
nor  convinced  by  the  reafons  given 
me  by  different  perfons  ;  fome  fay 
it  is  becaufe  it  falls  upon  the  fourth 
part  of  the  hoof,  others,  becaufe  the 
animal  by  this  means  lofes  the  fourth 
part  of  its  value  ;  to  the  jSrfl  I  an- 
fwer,  that  I  am  unacquainted  with 
the  exa6l  dimenfions  of  a  quarto  ;  to 
the  fecond  that  if. the  accident  is  of 
the  compound  kind,  though  the  ani- 
mal was  ever  fo  valuable  before,  it 
becomes  then  not  only  not  worth  a 
quarto^   but  not  even  an  ochavo.'* 
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LETTER      VIIL 

Origin  and  progre/s  of  national  petry  in  Cafiih, 
TOLEDO,    29th    June,    1778. 

1HAVE  made  an  excurfion  to  th? 
city  of  Toledo,  twelve  leagues 
fouth  of  Madrid,  and  dignified  with 
the  title  of  imperial,  after  its  con- 
queft  from  the  Moors,  by  Alfonfo 
the  6th,  who  ftiled  himfelf  emperor, 
and  was  crowned  here  ;  fince  which 
the  city  has  bore  for  their  armorial 
enfigns,  an  emperor  feated  in  a  roy- 
al chair  in  his  robes,  holding  a  drawn 
fword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  mund 
in  his  left. 

I  fhall 
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I  fliall  leave  to  travel  writers  to 
defcribe  the  numerous  edifices  and 
public  ftrudures,  as  well  as  churches, 
pictures,  and  ftately  monuments  to 
be  feen  in  this  place.  The  cathe- 
dral alone  would  require  a  volume  ; 
amongft  its  many  fuperb  tombs,  I 
particularly  noticed  that  of  Dqa 
Alvaro  de  Luna,  conftable  of  Caf- 
tile,  the  unfortunate  favourite  of  king 
John  2d,  and  that  of  Cardinal  Men- 
doza,  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  fon  to 
that  illuflrious  poet,  the  Marquifs  of 
Santillana.  With  refped  to  the  va- 
riety of  ornaments  in  this  antient 
ca:;hedral,  the  critic  has  a  noble  field 
of  matter  ;  as  for  the  unwieldy 
groupe  of  figures  in  this  church,  fo 
much  admired  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  called,  I  know  not  for  what  rea^ 
H  2  fon, 
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fon,  El  Traiifparente ;  one  of  their 
own  writers,  Don  Antonio  Ponz,  a 
modern  critic,  fairly  acknowledges, 
"  That  for  any  ufe  or  ornament,  it 
affords,  this  iiiimenfe  mafs  of  marble 
might  as  well  have  remained  buried 
for  ever  in  the  quarry  of  Carrara  !" 
I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  badnefs 
and  crooked  form  of  the  ftreets,  ftill 
more  inconvenient  from  the  fituation 
of  the  city  on  a  hill,  much  lefs  can 
be  offered  in  favour  of  the  environs 
of  Toledo,  which  are  bleak  and  in 
great  want  of  trees,  though  Martial, 
in  one  of  his  epigrams  to  Licinius, 
reprefents  the  country  in  his  time, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  have 
been  much  favoured  with  fhade, 

j^flus  ferenos  aureo  franges  Tago 
Obfcufus  umbris  arborum. 

But 
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But  it  is  now  high  time  to  proceed 
on  my  favourite  fubjed. — When  the 
Latin  tongue,  which  had  been  uni- 
verfal  in  Spain,  became  totally  cor- 
rupted by  fuch  different  invafions, 
and  variety  of  nations,  and  difpofi- 
tions,  the  Caftilian  language  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  infenfibly  arofe  about 
the  12th  century.  —  The  oriental 
poetry  had  flouriftied  near  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  the  Provenzal  and 
Galician  dialeds  about  one  hundred, 
fo  that  when  the  genius  of  Caflilian 
poetry  firft  began  to  expand  and  ac- 
quire a  national  form,  it  muft  have 
borrowed  of,  courfe  from  the  fpirit  of 
its  predecellors,  and  had  its  origin, 
like  all  antient  languages,  in  finging 
the  exploits  of  heroes,  founding  forth 
the  praife  of  the  Deity,  and  tuning 
.    H  3  their 
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their  lyre  to  the  caufe  of  religion  : 
fuch  were  their  Cantares,  of  which  the 
Cancioneros  have  preferved  ample  col- 
ledions. — I  have  enlarged  upon  the 
ftyle  and  character  of  thefe  feveral 
people,  in  order  to  form  from  thence 
fome  fixed  idea,  or  rule  proper  to  be 
affigned,  as  an  origin  to  the  poetiy 
of  Callile,  tracing  the  fources  of  its 
fingular  variety,  and  difcovering  that 
want  of  unity  in  its  charader,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  has  imitated  fuch  a  di- 
verfity  of  models.  The  oriental  ftyle 
in  the  firft  place,  delights  in  flrained 
allufions,  and  extravagant  metaphors, 
adorned  with  exuberance  of  expref- 
fion,  and  an  admirable  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  fentiment  :  it  is  happy 
in  the  harmony  of  its  numbers,  and 
when  it  rifes  to  folemn  and  majeflic 

fubjeds 
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fubjeds,  is  faid  to  lofe  itfelf  in  en- 
thufiafm  and  rapture.  The  Provenzal 
poetry  on  the  other  hand  is  re(tri<51ed 
by  the  laws  of  the  Trobadours,  and 
being  fettered  in  the  golden  chains 
of  love,  becomes  languid  and  faint, 
when  it  attenipts  to  defcribe  the 
thunder  of  Jove,  or  the  anger  of  mi- 
litary heroes,  with  the  clangour  of 
war. 

Such  was  the  flock  from  whence 
the  Caftilian  bee  was  to  draw  an 
inexhauflible  ftore,  and  to  fip  every 
flow^er,  inriching  itfelf  with  a  fund 
that  was  to  charm  future  age?,  and 
convey  to  the  mind  the  moft  perma- 
nent and  pleaGng  fenfations.  When 
they  followed  the  manner  of  the  ori- 
H  4  ental 
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entals,  the  Trobadours,  or  the  Ita- 
lians, it  proceeded  from  a  natural  im- 
pulfe,  which  leads  to  imitate  the  ob: 
je61s  conflantly  in  view;  when  they 
copied  the  Greeks,  and  Romans,  it 
owed  its  efFed  to  a  more  refined  and 
elevated  genius. — The  various  ob- 
je6ls  of  the  bards  fucceffively  altered 
with  the  times  ;  the  atchievements 
of  Charlemagne  and  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
French  and  Italians ;  then  came  the 
croifades  and  the  feats  of  knights 
infpired  with  a  military  zeal  for  re- 
ligion ;  after  thefe  v;ere  at  an  end,  the 
mind  was  dill  exalted  and  attached 
to  the  m.arvellous,  fuited  to  the  pre- 
vailing manners,  fo  that  the  fiditious 
heroes  and  knight  errants  eafily  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  the  tale  was  embellifhed 

with 
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with  the  amorous  novel,  in  which 
the  Spanifh  warriors  were  introduced 
with  fuch  a  delufive  medley  of  falfe- 
hood  and  truth,  that  fome  have 
taken  fable  for  hiflory,  and  others 
have  rejected  facTt  for  romance.  At 
laft  a  furprifing  genius  arofe,  the  uni- 
verfal  admiration  of  mankind,  who 
with  the  invincible  lance  of  Don 
Quixote,  drove  for  ever  all  thofe  ex- 
travagant heroes  out  of  the  field. 

As  mufic  is  compofed  of  certain 
tones  and  cadences,  it  was  neceffary 
that  what  was  to  be  fung  lliould  have 
a  proper  metre  adapted  to  mufical 
harmony,  from  whence  the  firfl  ori- 
gin of  verfe,  in  every  part  of  the 
world  ;  that  the  Spanifh  language  is 
admirably  adapted  to  poetic  harmo- 
ny, 
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ny,    has  been  generally  allowed,  and 
has  been  evidently  proved  by  an  ex- 
cellent judge,    Francifco    Salinas,    of 
Burgos,   born  in  1513,  celebrated  by 
his  contemporaries  for  his  great  fkill  in 
mufic,  as  a  performer  and  a  theorift  ; 
and   though   afflifled   with    blindnefs 
from  his  infancy,    inftead  of  depreff- 
ing  his   mind,    it  tended  to  improve 
his    mufical    genius   in    a   wonderful 
manner.     He  went  to   Rome  in  the 
retinue    of    Don    Pedro    Sarmiento, 
archbifliop  of  Compofiella,  and  after 
twenty  years  fpent  in  Italy,    returned 
to  Salamanca,    where  he  held  a  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  mufic,  and  died   at   the 
age  of  feventy-feven,  univerfally  ad- 
mired and  regretted. 

In  tracing  then  the  poetry  of  Caf- 
Ule  through  its  various  modulations 

from 
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from  its  origin  dqvvn  to  the  prefent  time, 
we  may  divide  it   into  four  periods  ; 
the  firft  from  its    early  dawn  till  the 
reign  of  king  John  the  2d;    the  next 
frorn  this  king  to  the  days  of  Charles 
the  5th;    the  third  from  that  emperor 
down  to  Philip  the  4th  ;    and  the  laft 
from  that  reign  down  to  Charles  the 
sd,  the  lafl.  Auftrian  monarch,  when 
the    genius    of    Homer    and    Virgil 
feems  to   have  fled   from   the   banks 
of    the    Manzanares,     and    to    have 
jfixed  its  refidence  on    thofe  of    the 
Thames..     In   this    manner   its    firft 
ftate  may  be  compared  to  its  infancy, 
the  fecond  to  its  juvenile  days,    the 
third    to    its    vigour    and   manhood, 
and  the  fourth  to  its  old  age  and  de- 
cline. 

The 
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The  Caftilian  bard  made  his  firil 
eflFort  in  an  age  when  there  was  little 
refinement  in  language,  and  the  ear 
unaccuftomed  to  melodious  founds, 
or  fkilful  enough  to  be  afFeded  by 
the  harmonious  numbers  of  the  an- 
tients,  much  lefs  in  a  fituation  to  imi- 
tate them.  The  mod  antient  poet 
known  in  Caflile  is  not  of  a  higher 
date  than  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  This  is  Gonfalo  Ber- 
ceo,  native  of  the  town  of  Berceo, 
in  Guypufcoa  and  a  monk  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Milan,  from  whofe 
archives  it  appears  that  he  lived  in 
1220,  he  wrote  the  lives  of  St.  Milan, 
St.  Dominic  of  Silos,  and  other  Spa- 
nifh  faints  in  verfe,  of  twelve,  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  fyllables,  as  well 
as  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Simancas, 

wherg 
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where  the  Moors  were  defeated  by 
Ramiro  the  2d,  king  of  Leon.  Thefe 
with  fome  others  are  in  manufcript, 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Milan.  There 
is  likewife  a  poem  of  his  on  the  mafs 
in  the  royal  library  at  Madrid,  but 
nothing  more  has  been  printed  than 
his  life  of  St.  Dominic,  wherein  he  ac- 
quaints his  readers  that  he  attempt- 
ed his  poem  in  Spanifh,  being  total- 
ly unable  to  perform  it  in  Latin. 

Quiero  fer  unaprofa  en  roman  paladino 
En  qual  fuele  el  pueblo  fablar  a  vecino 
Ca  non  fo  tan  letrado  por  fer  otro  latino. 

The  fimiiitude  and  analogy  ob- 
ferved  between  the  latin  and  Spa- 
nifh verfe,  fuch  as  the  verfe  of  eight 
feet  with  the  Trocaic,  that  of  five 
with  the  Adonic,  that  of  eleven  with 

the 
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the  Sapphic  Afclepediad,  or  Choriam- 
bic,  and  other  fimilar  compofitions, 
fhew  their  origin  from  the  greek  and 
latin  models  ;  but  with  refped  to 
imitation^  we  milft  rather  look  for 
it  amongft  the  Trobadours  and  Ita- 
lians, from  tvhom  they  borrowed  thel 
Soneto,  Madrigal^  Cancion,  Terceto^ 
OBava  Ritna,  and  fimilar  poems,  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  Coplas  of 
Spain. 


lit  ^. 


The  Coplas^  called  Redondillas^  or 
Roundelays,  are  of  great  antiquity. 
The  Spanifti  poets  of  thofe  days, 
when  they  wrote  in  latin,  made  ufe 
of  the  rhyme  of  the  roundelays,  and 
from  them  perhaps  it  was  adopted  in 
the  national  poetry.      An  epitaph  in 

the 
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the  church  of  Toledo,  of  the  year 
1333,  has  the  following  lines. 

Mitibus  hie  mitis,  tamen  hoftibus  eife  (hidebat 
Hoftis,  fulgebat  propter  certamina  litis. 

Which  divided  by  the  Cefura  of  rhyme, 
would  run  thus. 

Mitibus  hie  mitis, 
Tamen  hoftibus  ^ffe  ftudefaat 
Hoftis,  fulgebat 
Propter  certamina  litis. 

Another    epitaph     in    the    fame 
church  : 

Toleti  natus,  eujus  generofa  propago 
Moribus  ornatus  fuit  hie  probitatis  iEnago: 
Largus,  magnifieus,  ele6lus  mendonienfis, 
Donis  inmcnfis,  cundtorum  venjs  amicus* 

Which  divided  in  the  fame  manner, 
will  be, 

Toleti 
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Toleti  natus, 
Cujus  geaerofa  propago 
Moribus  ornatus 
Fuit  hie  probitacis  imago 
.  Largus,  mao-nificus 
Elcdlus  MendionenfiSi 
i'  -Donis  inmenfis 

Cundorum  verus  amicus. 

In  the  early  days  of  their  poetry^ 
we  often  find  verfe  of  four,  five,  fix 
and  eight  fyllables,  in  the  works  of 
the  infant  Don  Manuel,  who  died  in 
1:362,  and  alfo  made  ufe  of  the  Hen- 
decafyllable  verfe,  as  did  the  mar- 
quis  of  Santillana. 

The  verfes  of  twelve  fyllables  were 
flyled  De  arte  ma)or^  and  were  ufed 
by  king  Alfonfo  the  Wife,  in  his  po-* 
era  oi Las  querelas,  or  "^Complaints" 
againft  the  rebellion  of  his  undutiful 
fon  Sancho  ;  but  the  verfe  of  thir- 
teen . 
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teen  and  fourteen  feet  are  the  moft 
ancient  metre,  being  ufed  by  Berceo 
the  monk,  and  king  Alfonfo  above- 
mentioned. 

As  to  rhyme,  we  know  it  exifled 
before  the  Goths  extended  them- 
felves  to  the  fouth,  or  the  Saracens 
penetrated  into  the  weft  :  it  has  been 
thought  by  fome  writers,  that  even 
in  the  Auguftan  age  the  poets  had 
a  partiality  for  rhyme  at  the  end, 
like  the  Leonine  verfe,  inftances  of 
which  are  feen  in  Horace  (a),  O- 
vid  (6),    Propertius  (c),   and    Marti- 

(a)  Noa  fatis  eft  pulchra  effe  poemata  dulcia  funto 
Et  quocumque  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto. 

Art.  Poet. 

(b)  Quot  ccelum  ftellas,  tot  habet  tua  Roma  puellas. 

De  Art  Amand.    Lib.  I. 

if)  Nee  tibi  tirrhena  folyatur  funis  arena. 

Lib,  I.    Eleg.  17. 

I  al  [a], 
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r1  [aj^  and  the  fimilfonance  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric. — How- 
ever that  might  have  been,  the 
monkifh  writers,  without  any  feeling 
for  the  true  graces  of  poetry,  were 
delighted  with  jingling  founds,  think- 
ing with  confonance  and  rhyme  to 
fupply  the  place  of  genius  and  fancy. 
To  perceive  the  fimilitude  between 
their  barbarous  latin  verfe  and  rhe 
Spanifh  rhyme  of  thofe  days,  we  have 
only  to  compare  them  together.— An 
epitaph  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
of  1326,  is  as  follows  : 

Hoc  pofitus  tumulo  fuit  expers.improbitatis, 
Intus  &  extra  fuit  immenfoe  probitatis, 
■  Largus,  magnificus  fuit,  &  dans  omnia  gratis, 
Et  fpeculunn  generis,  totius  fons  bonitatis. 

{d)  Diligo  prteftantem,  non  odi  cinna  negantem. 

Lib.  7.    Epig.  42. 

This 
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This  flrophe  preferves  the  fame 
rhyme,  as  thofe  of  the  monk  Berceo, 
with  refpe6l  to  the  confonance  of  the 
four  verfes. — Let  us  now  compare  it 
with  a  Spanifli  epitaph  of  the  year 
1388. 

D.  Sancho  oblfpo  de  avila  como  fenor  honrado, 
Dio  muy  buen  exemplo,  como  fue  buen  prelado, 
Fizo  efle  monaflerio  de  S.  Benito  llamado 
Y  diole  muy  grandes  algos,  por  do  cs  fubilentado. 

Verfes  ending  with  an  echo  were 
ufed  by  Juan  de  la  Encina,  and  are 
with  his  other  poems  in  the  Cancionero 
general  printed  at  Seville,  in  1535. 
The  lafl  part  of  the  penultimate  word 
is  echoed  by  a  fimilar  one,  thus. 

El  mas  querido,  y  inflamado,  amado, 
Pueflo  en  el  duro,  y  fin  confuelo,  fuelo, 
Siifre  por  mi,  de  tierra  y  cielo,  yelo. 
En  11  n  pefebre  defechado,  echado. 

I  2  many 
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Many  new  kind  of  verfe,  fuch  as 
fapphic,  adonic,  phaleucian  and  o- 
thers,were  introduced  byBermudez,  in 
his  tragedies  ofMze.  The  verfe  called 
Efdrujulo  was  firft  ufed  by  Cayrafco 
de  Figueroa,  and  always  ends  with 
dadyls,  pr words  that  have  the  accent 
on  the  antipenultimate  fyllable,  with 
the  two  laft  fyllables  fliort,  thus, 

Al  prado  de  fan  Geronimo 
Con  mis  zelos,  y  mi  cantaro. 
Salgo  a  vengarme  de  un  picaro 
Que  nove  el  ellilo  xacaro. 

Vicente  Efpinel  is  commonly  faid 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  verfes  called 
after  him  Efpinelas,  but  this  is  contro- 
verted by  Don  Gregorio  Mayans,  who 
attributes  them  to  Juan  Angel,  who 
ufed  them  in  his  poem  of  Tragilrium/o 

in 
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in  1523,  and  only  allows  to  Efpinel 
the  merit  of  having  improved  the 
metre.  Efpinel  alfo  wrote  a  romance 
under  the  feigned  name  of  ElEfcudero 
Marcos  cle  Obregon,  defcribing  the  fol- 
lies of  his  youth,  from  whence  the 
French  writer  La  Sage  has  interwoven 
feveral  of  his  charaders  in  his  ro- 
mance of  Gil  Bias. 

Other  verfes  were  called  Felicianas, 
according  to  Lopez  de  Vega,  from  the 
inventrefs  of  thathame,  who  fpent  fome 
time  in  men's  apparel  in  the  univerfity 
of  Salamanca. — It  would  be  an  ufelefs 
tafk  to  relate  the  variety  of  inven- 
tions which  fprang  up  in  a  barbarous 
age,  fuch  as  the  retrogade  verfe,  the 
labyrinth,  the  cento,  the  acroftic,  and 
Other  puerile  fancies ,  of  which  Cara- 
1 3  muel, 
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muel,  a  Spanifli  monk  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, has  compiled  two  folio  volumes 
under  the  title  of  Rythmica  and  Metra^ 
mica,  which  were  reprinted  in  Italy  : 
but  I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your 
time  with  fuch  trifles,  and  haften  to 
fpeak  of  blank  verfe,  which  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  Spain,  where  they 
feem  as  fenlible  of  its  dignity  and 
majefly  as  we  are  in  England.  They 
had  it  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fa- 
mous Triffino  firft  introduced  it  in 
Italy,  for  his  contemporary  Alonfo  de 
Fuentes,  of  Seville,  pubiiftied  a  poem 
there  in  1547,  in  blank  verfe,  intitled 
La  Suma  de  Philqfophia.  Triffino  died 
in  1550, 

I  this  moment  receive  the  agreea- 
ble news  of  your  ftfe  return  to  Eng- 
land. 
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land.  The  melancholy  account  you 
give  me  of  parties,  and  fadion  at 
home,  grieves  me  exceedingly;  but 
I  truft  in  the  fpirit  of  our  people  and 
our  numerous  refources  to  overcome 
both  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies. 
Foreign  nations,  unacquainted  with 
our  conftitution  and  government,  and 
who  only  hear  the  mifreprefentations 
and  clamour  of  faction,  imagine  we 
are  undone;  the  French  flatter  them- 
felves  to  have  in  a  manner  fecured  to 
themfelves,  the  poOTeflion  of  Ameri- 
ca, under  the  veil  of  an  alliance  with 
the  congrefs;  and  the  Spaniards  fond^ 
ly  conceive  that  Gibraltar  will  fall  an 
eafy  prey  into  their  hands ;  how  egre- 
gioufly  they  are  deceived  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  their  romantic  ideas  of  conquer- 

I  4  i«S 
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ing   Jamaica,    I   truft  to  providence 
and  our  own  vigorous   exertions  to 
fliew  !    you   tell  me  we  have   a  fine 
fleet  in  the  Bay,  under  the  command 
of  an    experienced    officer,    who,    if 
he  falls  in  with  the  enemy,   no  doubt 
will   give  a  good    account   of  them, 
and,   I  hope,  return  home,   crowned 
with  laurels,  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
his  countrymen.     Methinks  I  fee  the 
gallant  veteran  entering   London  in 
triumph,  like  a  Roman  conful,    with 
the  fpoils  of  the  enemy,    amidft  the 
ihouts  and  acclamations  of  a  grateful 
people,   repeating  inceffantly  his   vic- 
tories !   I   mud  fay   no   more,    poets 
you  know,   are  apt   to  have  vifions, 
let  me  wifli  this  may  be  a  true  one, 
and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  werld  our 

fi'^ets 
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fleets  and  arms  may  ever  be  vi^orious, 
and,  to  ufe  the  expi-elTion  of.  a  great 
writer,  ''aflfert  triumphantly  the  rights 
and  honour  of  Great-Britain,  as  far 
as  waters  roll,  and  as  winds  can  waft 
them." 

Adieu  ! 
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LETTER       IX. 

Kv7g  ^Ifonfo  the  Wife  improves  the  Sfanijh 
Language, — Singular  foem  of  the  archpriefi 
pf  Hita^ 


TOLEDO,  i2tli  July,  1778. 

I  AM  defirous,  whilfl:  in  this  city, 
of  faying  fomething  more  to  you 
of  the  royal  poet  Alfonfo,  the  loth 
king  of  Caftile,  who  held  his  court 
here,  and  was  firnamed  the  Wife,  on 
account  of  his  great  learning  and 
knowledge  of  aftronomy.  It  was 
here  that  hecaufed  thofe  famous  aflro- 
nomical  tables  to  be  drawn  up,  called 
Alfonfme,  after  his  name,  which  are 

carefuUj^ 
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carefully  preferved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Seville.— He  perfected  the  Spanifli 
code,  named  Las  Siele  Partidas,  from 
their  being  divided  into  feven  parts, 
correfponding  with  the  feven  letters 
of  his  name.  He  moreover  intror 
duced  the  national  language  into  all 
public  writings  ;  an  example  which 
was  foon  after  followed  with  us,  by 
our  Edward  the  3d,  who  gave  or- 
ders for  the  abolifhing  of  the  Norman 
tongue  in  all  public  a6b  and  judi- 
cial proceedings. 

King  Alfonfo  caufed  a  great  many 
books  to  be  tranQated  into  the  Ca- 
ftilian  language,  and  belides  giving 
the  example  by  feveral  compofitions 
of  his  own  in  profe  and  verfe,  he 
fpent  large  ^'--^s   of  money  for  the 

advancement 
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advancement  of  fcience,  and  extend- 
ed his  bounty  and  generolity  on  all 
occafions  with  the  utmofi;  magnifi- 
cence.---Amongft  other  extraordina- 
ry performances  of  this  great  king, 
there  is  a  poem  written  in  1272, 
called  Thejoro,  which  is  in  the  royal 
library  of  Madrid,  being  a  treatife  on 
the  philofopher's  flone,  written  in 
cyphers,  and  in  magical  charaders. 
This  book  is  thought  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  library  of  the  marquis 
of  Villena,  and  to  have  been  one  of 
thofe  faved  by  the  bifliop  of  Segovia, 
Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila,  in  his  hidory 
of  the  church  of  Seville,  has  given 
the  introdudion  to  this  work  in  Spa- 
nifh  verfe,  in.  which  the  royal  poet 
fays  he  had  invited  a  famous  chemift 
from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  to  teach 

him 
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Kim  the  art  of  making  gold,  which 
they  had  frequently  pradifed  toge- 
ther, and  had  acquired  a  perfe6l 
knowledge  of  the  philofopher's  flone. 
The  verfe  runs  thus. 

La  piedra  que  llaman  philofophal 
Sabia  facer,  e  me  la  enfeno. 
Fizimos  la  juntos;  defpues  folo  yoj 
Conque  muchas  veres  crecio  mi  caudal, 
E  viendo  que  puede  facerfe  efla  tal, 
De  muchas  maneras,  mas  fiempre  una  cofa 
Yo  vos  propongo  la  menos  penofa, 
Por  mas  excelente,  e  mas  principal  (a), 

Amongft  other  numerous  works  of 
this  fovereign,  there  is  a  folio  manu- 

(a)  That  Is — he  knew  how  to  make  the  philofo* 
pher's  ftone,  and  taught  it  me.  We  made  it  toge- 
ther, and  I  afterwards  made  it  by  myfelf,  fo  that  I 
often  increafcd  my  ftock  ;  and  finding  that  it  is  to 
be  made  in  different  ways,  but  always  one  and  the 
fame  thing,  I  propofe  to  you  the  lead  expenfive,  as 
the  compleateft  and  befl  method. 

fcript, 
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fcript,  in  the  library  of  Toledo,  writ- 
ten on  paper  in  Spanifti,  on  mifcel- 
laneous  fubjefls.  Amongfl  the  reft^ 
a  tra6l  relating  to  St.  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory, in  Ireland,  which  perhaps  may- 
be the  origin  of  the  famous  vifion  of 
Odaenius,  mentioned  by  fome  Irifh 
writers.  Alfonfo  is  thought  to  have 
firft introduced  paper  in  Spain,  atleaft 
amongR  the  Chriflians,  fuppofing  its' 
ufe  to  have  been  known  amongfl  the 
Mahometans;  for  Sarmiento mentions 
having  feen  a  paper  manufcript  in 
1261.  I  fliall  not,  however,  enter  into 
further  details  relating  to  the  works 
of  this  monarch,  he  was  a  compe- 
titor for  the  empire,  with  Richard 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  who  was  chofen 
emperor,  but  not  having   fortune  or 

power 
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power  fufficient  to  fupport  its  digni*^ 
ty,  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
and  they  eleded  another  prince.  As 
for  king  Alfonfo,  his  expences  re- 
duced him  to  great  flraighcs ;  nor 
could  his  fuppofed  knowledge  of  the 
philofopher's  ftone,  furnifli  gold  e- 
nough  without  laying  heavy  taxes  on 
his  fubjeds  :  while  this  monarch  was 
bent  upon  aflronomical  purfuits,  in- 
ftead  of  the  interefl  of  his  people, 
and  in  lieu  of  obferving  the  motions 
of  his  ful^jeds,  was  watching  thofe 
of  the  ftars  in  the  crown  of  Ariadne; 
his  fecond  fon  Sancho  rebelled  againft 
him,  fnatched  his  own  crow'n  from 
his  head,  and  got  pofTeffion  of  the 
kingdom.  For  this  undutiful  a6l,  and 
his  fucceffive  vidories  over  the  Moors, 

the 
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i^ie  Spanifli  hiftorians  have  called  him 

Don  Sancho  El  Bravo  [a). 

[d)  Alfonfo  the  Wife  had  two  fons.  l^erdinand  the 
eldeft  and  Sancho.    The  fotmer  died  in  the  Hfe  time 
of  his   father,  and  the  latter  ufurped  the  crown,  on 
-which  his    nephew  A.lfonfo,   Ferdinand's  fon,   then 
a  minor,  fled  to  France,  and  was  proclaimed  king  oa 
the  death  of  Alfonfo  the  Wife,  but  Sancho's  party 
prevailed.     This  Alfonfo  firnamed  La  Cerda^  from  a 
long  hair  on  his  back,  married  Maude  of  France,  and 
left  a  fon,  Lewis,  who  returned  to  Spain,  and  ceding 
his  right  to  the  crown,  accepted  lands  from  king  Fer- 
dinand  the    4th,   and    married    Leonora   Guzman^ 
daughter  of  Alonfo  Perez  de  Guzman,  founder  of 
the  ducal-houfe  of  Medina   Sidonia,   by  whom  he 
left  an  only  daughter,  Ijabella  La  Cerda^  firft  married 
to  Don  Rodrigo  Alvarez  de  Afturias,  by  whom  fbe 
had  no  iffue,  and  afterwards  to  Bernard  de-  BearnCr 
baftard   fon  of  the  famous   Gallon  Phaebus   Count 
de  Foix  Lord  of  Bearne  ;  on  this  marriage  de  Beame 
was  created  Count  of  Medina  Celi,  and  a  large  eUate 
fettled  on  Ifabella  his  wife,  in  1367,   by  Henr)^  the 
2d,  firnamed  the  Baftard,   on  condition  of  her  re- 
nouncing again  for  herfelf  and  her  heirs,  all  preten- 

A  fingular 
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A  fingular  poet  and  fatyrifl  now 
occurs,  who  has  efcaped  the  refearch- 
es  of  Don  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  moft 
other  biographers,  till  difcovered  by 
Don  Lewis  Velazquez,  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  James.  This  is  Juan 
Ruiz,  arch-prieft  of  Hita,  whofe  works 
are  in  manufcript,  in  the  library  of 
Toledo,  and  who  flouriOied  in  the 
year  1330.  The  manufcript  is  in  a 
very  imperfed  condition,  with  many 
flieets  tore  out,  and  others  unintelli- 
gible, therefore  I  fliall  confine  myfelf 
to  a  fpecimen  of  a  fatyrical  piece,  as , 
given  by  Velafquez. 

fions  to  the  crown,  of  Gafllle,  as  grand  daughter  of 
Alfonfo,  proclaimed  king  at  the  death  of  Alfonfo 
the  Wife.  Afterwards  Don  Lewis  de  Bearne  the  5  th, 
Count  of  Medina  Celi,  defcended  from,  ifabella,  was 
Created  Duke  of  Medina  Cell  in  14.91,  by  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabel. 

K  This 
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This  poem  defcribes  a  conteft  be- 
tween the  time  of  Eating  Meat  and 
Lent  Time^   wherein  the  former  is  de- 
feated on  AJli  Wednejday,  and  remains 
in   a    dejeded    ftate    till   Holy-week, 
when  recovering  his  fpirits,  he  enters 
the  lifts  and  fends  a  challenge  to  Lent^ 
by  his  fecondZ)on  Breakfq/t,  fixing  the 
time  for  combat  on  Eafter- Sunday. 
Lent^    not    thinking  himfelf  obliged 
to  receive  a  challenge  from  one  whom 
he   has   vanquiflied,    finding  himfelf 
moreover  enfeebled,   and  not  being 
able  to  procure  a  frefh  fupply  of  fea 
fifti,    to  recruit  his  conftitution,    pro- 
mifes  to  meethim  at  Jerufalem,  dreff- 
es  himfelf  like  a  pilgrim   and  makes 
his  efcape   on  Holy-Saturday.     Two 
potent  emperors  arrive  in  the  world ; 
Don  Flejli  and  Don  Love.     They  both 

make 
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make  a  triumphal  entry:   the  various 
mufical  inftruments  are  defcribed,   as 
well  as  the  reception  they  meet  with, 
from  all  ranks  of  people;    a   conteft 
arifes  concerning  who  is   to   receive 
Don  Love :   each  party  offers  his  rea- 
fons  and  claim  for  a  preference,  but 
he  refufes  them,   and  fliews  a  predi- 
lection  to  the  author,  as  an  old  fer- 
vant  of  the  family,  and  goes  to  his 
houfe ;  but  the  apartments  being  too 
ftnall  for  fuch  fplendid  guefls,  a  tent 
is  fixed,   and  here  a  poetical  defcrip- ' 
tion  is  given  of  the  four  feafons  of 
the  year,  in  the  nature  of  a   vifion. 
The  author,  with  the  confidence  of 
an  old  fervant,  enquires  of  Don  Love^ 
where  he  had  been   during  his   ab- 
fence  ?  he  anfwers,  in  the  mild  cli- 
mate of  Andalufia  during  winter,  and 
K  2  complains 
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complains,  that  coming  to  Toledo  la 
the  beginning  of  lent,  they  had  fliut 
the  gates  of  the  city  againft  him;  on 
which  he  applied  to  feveral  convents, 
but  none  would  receive  him,  and  at 
laft  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  lent  in  the 
town  of  Caftro,  where  he  was  kind- 
ly entertained.  Finally  recovering 
his  ftrength  after  lent,  he  went  to  the 
fair  of  Alcala,  and  from  thence  wan- 
dering about  the  country,  had  left 
the  author  in  a  melancholy  mood, 
who  not  pleafed  with  a  folitary  life, 
confulted  an  old  trot,  called  Trota 
Conventos.  This  forry  old  woman  ad- 
vifcs  him  to  make  love  to  a  nun,  and 
paints  the  delight  of  fuch  amours. 
Trota  Conventos  applies  to  a  nun, 
to  whom  fhe  had  rendered  former 
fervices,    fpeaks    in    favour    of  the 

*  ^rchprieft, 
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archprieft,  and  ads  as  procurefs  be- 
tween them.  A  long  dialogue  en- 
fues,  with  the  perfuafions  of  the  old 
Jezabel  on  one  fide,  and  the  refillance 
and  inconveniences  alledged  by  the 
nun  on  the  other.  Trcta  Conventos 
-difplays  the  character  of  the  arch- 
pried  ; — the  nun  at  laft  confents  to 
receive  him  on  honourable  terms^ 
and  dies  in  two  months.  The  arch- 
prieft is  much  grieved^  and  engages 
the  old  hag  to  procure  him  a  wife, 
fhe  finds  out  a  moor,  who  refufes  the 
ojffer — the  author  relates  the  fongs  he 
had  compofed  for  je^s  and  moors, 
adapted  to  various  inftruments,  and 
proper  for  dances,  and  to  be  fung  by 
blind  men  and  ftroUers. — Trota  Con- 
ventos dies,  the  ravages  of  death  are 
defcribed,  as  well  as  the  ingratitude 
K  3  of 
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of  relations  and  heirs.  The  epitaph 
;  of  Trola  Gonventos  is  given.  Preven- 
tatives are  offered  againfl;  the  fudden 
ads  of  death,  which  are  to  be  guard- 
ed againft  with  the  fliield  of  good 
works. 

Such  is  the  main  fcope  of  this 
whimfical  poem,  many  parts  of  which 
are  unintelligible  at  prefent.  One 
of  the  laft  verfes  fays  expreffly  that  it 
was  finifhed  in  the  year  1378. — The 
work  is  not  deftitute  of  poetical  in- 
vention, and  feems  to  be  a  violent 
y^Jv^nfe^yr  on  the  times,  abounding  with 
moral  rcfle(5lions,  as  well  as  lively  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  vices  of  fome  of  the 
principal  perfonages  of  the  court. 
At  the  fame  time  the  poet  feems  to 
laugh  in  his  eafy  chair,  and  might  have 

furnifhed 
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furniflied  a  model  for  Rabelais,  who 
probably  never  faw  this  poem: — . 
from  the  freedom  with  which  the 
archprieft  has  painted  the  vices  of  the 
times,  we  may  call  him  the  Petronius 
of  Spain.  Some  of  his  verfes  have 
the  fame  metre  as  the  greek  and  latin 
hexameters,  for  inftance, 

Fis  vos  pequeno  libro,  de  tcfta  mas  que  de  glor% 
Non  creo  que  es  pequeno,  ant  es  mui  gran  plofa. 

The  prefent  archbifliop  of  Toledo, 
Don  Francifco  de  Laranzana  has  very 
generQufly  opened  the  library  of  the 
cathedral  for  the  ufe  of  the  public, 
and  I  might  mention  other  ancient 
poets,  whofe  works  are  in  the  Can- 
cionero  of  Juan  Alfonfo  de  Baena,  col- 
leded  in  the  reign  of  king  John  the 
?d,  which  includes  thofe  who  pre- 
K  4  ceded 
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ceded,  as  well  as  contemporary  poets  ; 
but  it  would  make  no  amends  for  the. 
time  loft  in  looking  over  fuch  wri- 
tings, totally  divefled  of  genius  or 
tafte,  hardly  one  of  them  able  even 
to  make  a  good  rhyme ;  you  will  al- 
ready have  perceived  that  I  partake 
of  the  gloom  that  hangs  over  this 
city;  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  ennui. 
Its  very  gates  feem  to  proclaim  it,  for 
over  the  principal  one,  the  gate  del 
Cambron,  an  infcription  is  placed  un- 
der the  flatue  of  St.  Leocadia,  the 
tutelary  patronefs  of  the  city,  in  which 
file  is  requefted  to  free  them  from  fuch 
a  complaint  : 

Tu  noftra  civis  incllta, 
Tu  es  patrona  vernula, 
Ab  urbis  hujus  termino 
Procul  repelle  taedium. 

LETTER 
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LETTER     X. 


Second  period  of  Spanijh  Poetry  in  the  1  ^th  cen* 
tury, — Chara^er  of  King  John  the  Jecondy  and 
of  his  Jon  King  Henry  the  fourth  of  Cafiile. 


MADRID,   20|:h    July,    1778. 

AS  the  heats  begin  to  be  exceflive 
here,  I  fliall  foon  make  an  ex- 
curfion  to  St.  Ildefonfo,  a  royal  feat 
which  ftands  in  a  very  high  fituation 
amidft  the  Guadarrama  mountains, 
that  are  covered  with  fnow  till  the 
middle  of  June:  there  the  court  en- 
joy a  cool  and  pleafant  fummer,  and 
behold  a  fecond  fpring  after  their  de- 
parture from  Aranjuez,  which  they 
generally  leave   towards  the  end  of 

June 
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June.  In  autumn  they  remove  again 
to  the  Efcurial,  fpend  part  of  the 
winter  in  the  new  palace  at  Madrid, 
and  are  occafionally  at  the  Cafa  del 
Campo^  a  fmall  villa  near  Madrid; 
or  at  the  Pardo^  about  two  leagues 
from  hence ;  and  thus  with  the  diffe- 
rent hunting  parties  of  the  feafon ; 
thefe  regal  conftellations  perform 
their  annual  orbits  with  great  punc- 
tuality and  famenefs. — On  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  every  thing  is  extravagantly 
dear  at  thefe  places ;  which  becomes  a 
heavy  charge  upon  all  the  foreign 
minifters,  whofe  duty  obliges  them 
to  attend  on  the  monarch  ;  and  fince 
Lord  Rochford^s  time  I  underftand  an 
extraordinary  allowance  is  made  to 
our  ambaffadors  for  this  purpofe. — 
Let  me  now  make  a  retrogade  move- 
ment. 
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ment,  and  recall  your  attention  to 
the  court  of  John  the  fecond,  king  of 
Caftile,  fon  of  Henry  the  third  and 
Catharine  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter,  by  ConRance  of 
Caftile.  Under  this  prince  we  may 
properly  fix  the  fecond  period  of 
Spanifii  poetry,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  I  ftiall  juft  give  you  a  flight 
fketch  of  fome  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters of  his  court.  The  king  him- 
felf  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  mufes 
and  an  excellent  judge  of  poetical 
merit ;  he  underftood  and  fpoke  latin 
fluently,  and  was  not  only  a  good 
poet,  but  moreover,  encouraged  all 
thofe  that  excelled  in  that  art,  delight- 
ing in  the^converfation  of  men  of  ge- 
nius and  talents  ;  under  fuch  a  Me- 
cenas,    no  wonder   that    the    nobles 

ihould 
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ihould  follow  the  royal  example,  and 
the  palace  of  king  John  refemble  the 
court  of  Apollo  :  but  with  all  thefe 
amiable  qualities,  this  indolent  prince 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  governed  by 
his  favourites  and  minions,  which 
brought  on  him  the  hatred  of  his 
fubje(51s,  who  fliewed  their  fpirit  of 
refentment  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
king  caufed  his  Privado,  Don  Alvaro 
de  Luna,  to  be  beheaded  at  Vallado- 
lid.— -I  fliall  fciy  nothing  more  of  the 
marquis  of  Villena,  as  he  lived  in  re- 
tirement under  this  reign,  where  we 
find  Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman,  Lord 
of  Barres,  who  was  both  an  hiftorian 
and  a  poet ;  the  printed  Cancioneros 
abound  with  his  works,  and  fome  are 
in  themanufcript  one  of  Jvian  Alfonfo 
de  Baena ;  he  is  author  of  a  poem  in- 
titled 
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titled  Las  fentencias  y  coplas  cle  bien 
vivir,  printed  at  Lifbon  in  1564,  and 
alfo  publifhed  the  chroilicle  of  king 
John.  He  likewife  wrote  in  profe 
the  lives  of  all  the  great  men  who 
flourifhed  in  that  king  s  reign  in  arms, 
or  letters,  intitled  Claros  varones  Efpa-^ 
noles,  a  book  greatly  elleemed  :  In  its 
imitation  Fernando  del  Pulgar  after- 
Ward^writ  another,  dedicated  to  Ifa- 
bella  queen  of  CaRile^  printed  at 
Madrid  in  167S,  at  the  end  of  the 
epitome  of  the  chronicle  of  king  John 

the  fecond.     ►  Guzman  had  for 

contemporary  that  illuftrious  noble- 
man Don  Iriigo  Lopez  de  Mendoza, 
marquis  of  Santillana,  who  lived  till 
the  time  of  Henry  the  fourth,  fon  to 
John  the  fecond.  By  order  of  king 
John  he  drew  up  a  colle61ion  of  mo- 
ral 
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ral    proverbs    for  the   inflrudioh    of 
prince  Henry   his   fon,    and    for  the 
fame  purpofe  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  on 
favourites,   intitled   DoBrinal  de  pri- 
vados,  in  which  Don  Alvaro  de  Ltina 
is   reprefented  as  fpeaker,   and  gives 
advice  to  his  fuccelTor,  how  he  (liould 
behave  like  a  good  minifter,  and  not 
follow  his  treacherous  example.— He 
likewife  made  a  coUedion  of  antient 
proverbs   in   the    Spanifh    language, 
which  were  reprinted  with  other  cu- 
rious pieces  of  Spanifli    literature  in 
1737,   by  Don  Gregorio   Mayans.---- 
The    marquis     fupported    a    literary 
correfpondence   with   the   lord    high 
conftable  of  Portugal,  Don  Pedro,  fon 
of   the    Infant   Don  Pedro,    duke  of 
Coimbra  ;     at     the    requeft    of    this 
prince,   he  wrote  him  a  long  letter, 

fending 
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fending  him  a  coUeflion  of  his   po- 
ems, and  giving  him  a  circumflantial 
account    of  the    ftate   of    poeiry   in 
Spain.      Father  Labbe   fays,   that  a- 
mongfl  the  king    of  France's  manu- 
fcripts,    they   poffefs    feveral   of  the 
marquis's    poems    and    letters.      All 
fhe  great  men  of  his  time  were  deG- 
rous  of  a  literary  correfpondence  with 
him.     Don  Gomez  Maniique,  a  great 
poet,   and  brother   to  Don  Roderic, 
firft  Count  of  Paredes,  and  uncle  to 
Don  George  Manrique,  another  cele- 
brated  poet,  wrote   a   poem   to   the 
marquis,    requefling  his    works,    and 
compofed  feveral  others  in  his  praife. 
This  great  man  died  in  1458,  to  the 
great  regret  of  all  his  acquaintance. 
-The  famous  poet  Juan  de  Mena  par- 
ticularly laments  this  event  in  a  poem 

he. 
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em  he  wrote  on  the  occaiion,  intitled 
Coronacion,  wherein  he  fuppofed  hirnfelf 
to  have  been  carried  up  to  Parnaflus,' 
and  feen  the  mufes  and  virtues  crown 
the  marquis  with  laurels,  and  with 
much  elegance  fings  his  praifes  as  a 
j>hilofopher,  a  poet,  a  foldier,  and  a 
chriftian. 

The  firft  Duke  of  Infantado  was 
fon  to  this  illuftrious  Marquis,  and 
directed  in  his  will,  that  all  the  poems 
of  his  father,  as  well  as  his  library, 
Ihould  be  intailed  in  the  family  along 
with  the  eftate,  and  be  prefervcd  in 
his  palace  of  Guadalaxara,  where 
it  is  faid  there  is  a  very  curious  col- 
le6l;ion  of  manufcripts.  This  ducal 
family  has  built  at  Guadalaxara  a 
fumptuous  chapel  to  depofit  the  re- 
^^fgn^^*  mainsr 
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thains  of  their  ancellors,  in  iniitatioa 
of  that  famous  one  at  the  Efcurial ;  and 
i$  alfo  called  a  pantheon ;  it  contains 
jtwenty-fix  urns  arranged  in  proper 
order,  with  a  great  profufion  of  curi- 
ous marble,  and  colt  1,082,770  reaU 
vellon,  or  /"laiSi. 

After  having  faid  fo  much  of  the 
marquis  of  Santillana,  I  come  to  the 
great  Juan  de  Mena,  of  Cordova,  his 
friend,  whofe  poetical  talents  were  fo 
admired  by  king  John,  that  he  re- 
tained him  conflantly  at  his  court, 
and  would  frequently  corre6l  his 
verfes  with  his  own  hand-  The  moft 
celebrated  piece  of  this  poet  is  his 
Labyrintho,  in  three  hundred  odavasy 
from  whence  it  is  called  Las  ires  cientas 
de  Juan  de  Mena,  divided  into  feveri 
L  parts 
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parts  according  to  the  planets,  be- 
ginning with  the  moon,  and  finifhing 
with  faturn,  which  has  been  learn- 
edly commented  upon  by  Fernan 
Nunez  de  Guzman,  filled  El  Pmciano^ 
to  diftinguiih  him  from  the  hiilorio- 
grapher  I  before  mentioned.  Mena's 
poems  have  gone  through  a  variety 
of  editions,  the  oldell  was  printed  at 
Sarragoffa  in  1515.  That  of  Seville 
in  1528  contains  more  poems,  and 
they  were  reprinted   at  Antwerp  in 

I  muft  mention  a  very  polite  and 
accompliflied  gentleman,  who  juft 
reached  the  days  of  King  John  ;  his 
profe  compofitions  are  eftimable  for 
their  antiquity,  as  well  as  purity  and 
elegance  of  language.  This  was  Pe- 
^  ^  dro 
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dto  Lopez  de  Ayala.  He  tranflated 
Livy  into  Spanifli,  much  about  the 
time  that  it  fiifl  appeared  in  French 
by  Peter  Berchorius,  a  Benedi6line 
monk.  He  alfo  tranflated,  from  the 
Italian,  the  fall  of  princes  of  Boc- 
cacio,  and  the  Trojan  hiftory  of  Gui- 
do  Colonna  ;  Boetius  de  Confolaiione 
Philofophice,  and  Ifidore  de  Summo  Bono. 
He  lived  under  four  kings,  Peter^ 
Henry  2d,  John  ift,  and  Henry  3d, 
of  all  which  he  compiled  the  chroni- 
cles; the  three  firfl  were  printed,  but 
that  of  Henry  the  3d  is  Rill  in  manu- 
fcript,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Martin, 
in  Madrid.  In  this  work  there  is  an 
original  letter,  from  Bajazet  to  Henry 
3d,  which  occafioned  the  famous  em- 
baffy  to  Tahierlane,  by  Henry,  who 
fent  Ruy  Gonzales  de  Clavijo,  as  his 
L  2  ambaffador 
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ambalTador  to  that  fovereign,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  publiflied  by 
Argote  de  Molina. — Ayala  is  taxed 
with  great  pc^rtiality  and  flattery  in 
favour  of  the  rebel  Henry  againR  his 
bi other  king  Peter,  whom  he  dabbed 
with  his  own  hand,  and  then  ufurp- 
ed  his  dominions.  The  true  chroni- 
cle of  Peter  was  written  by  John  de 
Caflro  bifhop  of  Jaen,  but  was  fup- 
preffed  by  the  partizans  of  Henry, 
after  he  came  to  the  throne. Be- 
fore I  take  my  leave  of  king  John,  let 
me  mention  another  waiter  that  will 
afford  you  much  entertainment, 
that  is  the  bachelor  Fernan  Gomez 
de  Ciudad  Real,  who  was  forty-four 
years  phyfician  to  king  John  2d,  and 
of  courfe  v/eil  acquainted  with  all  the 
intrigues   of  his    court;     his    letters 

were 
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were  publiflied  at  Burgos  in  1499, 
and  throw  great  light  on  many  ac- 
tions of  the  principal  characters  of 
his  time.  This  book  was  lately  re- 
printed at  Madrid  {a).  There  is  a 
letter  amongft  them  from  the  poetr 
Juan  de  Mena,  complaining  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  bifhop  of  Cuenca, 
in  burning  and  fecreting  the  books 
oF  the  marquifs  of  Villena  [b], 

(a)  Genton  epiftolarlo  de  Gomez  de  Ciudad  Real, 
generaciones  y  Semblanzas  de  Perez  de  Gufman  :  cla- 
Tos  varones  de  Camilla  y  letras  de  F.  del  Pulgar.  Ma* 
dnd  1775. 

(b)  In  a  former  letter  I  faid  it  was  the  bifhop  of 
Segovia,  who  burned  the  books  of  the  marquifs  of 
Villena,  milled  by  a  modern  Spanifh  writer,  when  I 
fhould  have  faid,  that  it  was  Don  Lope  Barrientos 
bifhop  of  Cuenca.  Juan  deMena  tells  us  he  burned  a 
hundred  books  by  order  of  the  king,  and  fecreted 
many  others.— He  defires  Gomez  to  fend  him  a  letter 
%o  be  (hewn  to  the  king,  in  order  to  get  the  bookis 

L  3  The 
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The  depravity  of  the  age  gave  rife 
to  another  fatyrift,  whofe  verfe  is 
mentioned  ia  Don  Qj>ixote,  under 
the  feigned  name  of  Copies  de  Mingo 
Revulgo,  a  fatyrical  poem,  written  in 
a  paftoral  dialogue,  confifling  of  thir- 
ty-five flanzas  between  the  ftiepherd 
Mingo,  or  Dominic,  and  GilArebato,  de- 
fcribing  the  vices  of  king  Henry  the 
fourth,  fon  to  John  the  fecpnd,  re- 
proaching him  as  a  bad  ftiepherd, 
who  took  no  care  of  his  flock.  The 
fluttering  Ihepherd,  Tartamiido,  ii 
jSIofes,  Chrijloval  Mexia  is  the  Meffiah, 
and  the  Meco  Moro  is  Mahomet.    AU 

again  out  of  the  blfliop's  hands,  who  he  adds  had 
fecn  no  more  of  the  books  than  the  king  of  Moroc- 
co. Mena  is  very  felicitous  for  the  character  of  the 
marquifs,  that  the  remains  of  his  library  (hpuld  not 
fall  to  fo  unworthy  an  heir,  who  liad  fo  little  refped 
for  his  faine* 

their 
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their  flocks  are  reprefented  as  graz- 
ing promifcuoufly,  without  any  regii- 
latien  or  government,  to  the  ruin  and 
downfall  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
..Chriftians,  Jews,  and  Mahometans, 
lived  intermixed,  without  controul 
or  fubordination  ;  for  thus  we  mull 
wnderftand  the  tenth  couplet. 

Moderrado  con  el  fueno 
No  lo  cura  de  almagrar, 
Porque  no  entiende  de  dar. 
Cuenta  de  ello  a  ningun  dueno. 
Quanto  yo  no  amoldaria 
Lo  de  Chrifloval  Mexia, 
Ni  del  otro  tartanaudo, 
Ni  del  Meco  Moro  agudo: 
Todo  va  por  una  via ! 


u; 


Some  have  attributed  this  poem  to 

Juan  de  Mena,  others  to  Fernan  del 

Pulgar,  of  which  opinion  is  the  bifto- 

L  4  riaa 
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riaii  Mariana  ;  and  when  we  confider 
the  eomment  of  Pqlgar,  always  print- 
ed  along    with   the    poem,  explain-r 
ing  the  moft  obfcure  paffages,  it  feems 
to  be  a  probable  conje6lure.     As  to 
the  vices  of  Henry  the  fourth,   they 
exceed  the  pen  of  the  mod  poignant 
fatyrift.    He  (lands  charged  with  hav- 
ing confented  to  the  infidelity  of  his 
queen,    with    Betran  de    la    Ciieva, 
who    for    recompence    was    created 
Count    of    Ledefma.      The   princefs 
Jane  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  ilTue  of 
this    amour ;     her    legitimacy    was 
publicly  contefled,  which  occafioned 
much  bloodlhed,   and  ended  iil^  her 
being  obliged  to  retire  to  a  convent, 
ftigmatized  with  the  narrie  of  Z^  Ber- 
trandma  ;  arid  Henry's  filler  Ifabella 
b^cdme  heirbfs' of  the  crowA  df  (bif- 

tile. 
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tile,  which  by  her  marriage  with  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  became  united 
for  ever  to  that  l$.ingdom. 

We  now  draw  pear  to  a  more  po^ 
liflied  age,  and  to  new  events  undet* 
the  aufpicious  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifa}3el ;  another  great  genius 
appears  on  the  horizon,  the  poet  Juan 
de  la  Encina,  who  went  to  Jerufalem 
with  the  marqdis  of  Tarifa,  and  has 
defcribed  that  expedition  in  verfe  ; 
while  we  clafs  him  in  point  of  time 
as  the  laft  poet  of  the  age,  vve  rauft 
exalt  him  to  the  firll  rank  for  the 
harmony  and  power  of  his  numbers. 
He  tranflated  the  eclogues  of  Virgil, 
applying  the  circumftances  to  the 
events  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabel,  in 
whofe  praife  he  wrote  his  poem  df 

Triumjb 
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^riumjo  de  la  fama^  and  bis  Arte  de 
poefia  QqficUcina,  in  profe,  dedicated  to 
the  prince  Don  John,  all  which  he 
completed,  between  the  age  of  four- 
teen and  twenty-five;  as  appears  from 
thecoileclion  of  his  works  printed  at 
Saragoffa,  in  1516. 

The  Gaflilian  mufe.  now  began  to 
alTume  a  loftier  flighL  Juan  de  Me- 
na  introduced  an  elegance  of  expref- 
fion,  George  Manrique  and  his  ne- 
f5hew(«]  ppliflied  her  ftyle,  ana  epi- 

0/ (a)  George  Manrique  the  nephew,  ^w^s  fon  of  Ro- 
deric  Count  rof  Paredes,  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  printed  at  Madrid,  with  a  glof- 
fary,  in  1632,  in  8vo,  along  with  the  Coplas  of 
Mingo  Hevulgo^  the  moral  proverbs  of  the  mariquis  of 
Santillana,  and  other  fugitive  pieces. — The  mor^I 
pieces  of  George  Manrique,  the  uncle,  were  printed 
at  Antwerp  in  1594,  with'  a  Comment  by  Francifco 
(ju?man. 

beliiflied 
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bellifhed  it  with  more  eafy  rhyme. 
The  marquis  of  Santillana  difembar- 
rafled  her  from  the  fetters  of  couplets, 
and  made  her  acquainted  with  the 
verification  of  the  Provenzals  and 
Italians.  Finally,  Juan  de  la  Encina 
fliewed  her  to  be  equal  to  the  powers 
of  the  drama,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  marquis  of  Villena  in 
tranflating  the  latin  poets,  and  ia 
laying  down  precepts  for  the  art, 
which  was  as  much  as  could  be  ex- 
pec?ied  at  that  time.— -Befides  the 
Cancionero  of  Baena,  a  iuxihtx  Cancio- 
nero  general  was  compiled  by  Hernan 
del  Caftillo^  including  a|I.  the  poets 
from  Juan  de  Mena  down  to  the  edi-. 
tor,  and  has  gone  through  feveral  edi- 
tions, the  third  was  at  Seville  in  1535, 
and  another  at  Antwerp,  in  1573. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      Xr. 

The  third ^eriody  or  golden  age  of  Spanifo  poetry^- 
in  the  i&th  century, 

MADRID,  23d  July,  1778. 

I  Went  laft  night  to  take  leave  of 
fome  acquaintance  previous  to 
my  departure  for  St.  Ildefonfo,  and 
fpent  the  evening  in  a  moft  agreeable 
party,  at  one  of  thofe  private  aflem- 
blies,  that  go  by  the  name  oiTertulicis^ 
but  from  whence  they  have  derived 
this  appellation  I  can  not  inform 
yoii. — 111*  rniany  ftmilies  thefe  little 
pafrfies  aife  fteM^i^v^ry  evening,  arid 
<!6»fiil  6f  a  i^urilber  df  felec^  ff-iends; 
who'   ^nliVbn   this    friendly    fociety. 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  company  begips  19 
aflemble,  they-  divide  int^^  .differe,at 
apartments  ;  refrefhments  are  imme- 
diately diflributed,  confifling  of  fher- 
bets,  fvveetmeats,  and  chocolate  :  a 
chearful  and  lively  converfation  is 
Supported  on  a  variety  of  pleafing 
fubjeds,  in  which  the  prelate,  the 
foldier,  and  the  civilian,  come  in  for 
a  fiiare,  ^nd  the  ladies  contribute 
their  part.  In  another  apartment  a 
more  grave  fet  are  amufed  wi.tb 
cards,  while  a  few  gallant  knights, 
with  the  crimfon  infiraia  of  chival- 
ry  on  their  breads,  divide  therafelves 
aoiongfl  the  fair  lifteners,  and  the  a- 
morous  glance  is  enlivened  by  fpark- 
ling  eyes  and  every  exprefiion  of  fea- 
ture : — while  one  echoes  the  fofc 
jnurmurs    of  love,  a   delica.te  finger 

fouads 
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founds  the  guitarre,  and  adds  to  its 
harmony  with  a  fong. — Each  party 
is  happy,  no  tirefome  ceremony  in- 
terrupts their  felicity,    the  very  idea, 
of  jealoufy  is  ftruck  out  of  the  rubric : 
wit  and  good  humour  are  the  prin- 
cipal  purfuits,    added   to   a    chearful 
mind,    unbent  with  every  focial  at- 
tribute : — no  plodding  about  politics 
or  the  debts  of  the  nation. — Happy 
moments  thus  glide  away  impercepti- 
bly,  till  the  ufual  hour  comes,    and 
then    every    one    retires    in    filence, 
pleafed  and  contented  ! — Amongft  a 
variet^of  entertaining  fubje61s  that  are 
occafionally  difcuITed  in  this  entertain- 
ing junto,  they  happened  laft   night 
to  fpeak  of  the  golden  age  of  poetry 
in  Spain,  which  was  agreed  upon,  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, 


r/ntc  ^j; 
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tury,  with  the  re-eflablifhment  of 
letters  in  that  kingdom,  when  a  new 
field  was  opened  to  the  miifes,  who, 
baniflaed  from  the  Eaft,  liltened  to 
the  few  Spaniards  who  courted  them, 
and  accepted  of  their  addrefies;  at  the 
time  that  a  true  tafte  was  reviving  in 
Italy,  under  the  influence  of  Sannazar, 
Bembo,  and  Arioflo,  and  the  mufes 
recovering  from  that  drooping  flate 
they  had  fallen  Into  at  the  death  of 
Petrarch.  The  firfl  promoters  of  this 
brilliant  revolution  in  Spain,  were 
Juan  Bofcan,  Garcilafo  de  la  Vega, 
the  great  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza, 
Gutierre  de  Cetinfa,  and  Don  Lewis 
de  Haro,  w^ho  were  followed  by  Fran- 
cifeo  Saa  de  Miranda  Pedro  de  Padil- 
la,  Gregorio  Hernandez  de  Velafco 
iand  others;   who,   befidcs  the  Italian 

rhyme, 
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rhyme,   acjorqed  their  own  language 
with   rhe    further   embellifhments  re- 
quired by  the  mufes,  fuch  as  lively  in- 
vention, graceful  ftyle,  purity  of  dic- 
tion, apd  dignity  of  fentiment,  equal 
to  elevated  fubje6ls  :  to  fhew,  however, 
the  foibles  of   the  human  mind,  with 
the  baneful  effe^l  of  envy,   when  ge- 
nius mafces  a  new  effort ;  a  fet  of  men 
was  not  wanting,  who  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  verfification  of  the 
Italians  ;  and  fuch  is  the  effed  of  pre- 
judice, that  it  even  worked  upon  the 
moft  ingenuous  minds.     Bofcan  ac- 
knowledges, that  he  attempted  to  in- 
troduce the  pew  metre,  at  the  perfua- 
fion  of  Navagero,    the  Venetian  am* 
baffador  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
5th,   and  he  happily  fucceeded,  hav- 
ing   compofed    various    fonnets   and 

paftorals, 
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pafloials,  in  the  Italian  metre,  which 
met  with  great  acceptation,  notwith- 
flanding  the  other  party  endeavoured 
to  leflen  their  merit,  by  calling  fuch 
poets  by  the  name  of  Pelrarqui/is.  Bof- 
can  tranflated  the  fable  of  Leander 
and  Hero  from  the  Greek  of  Mufeus 
and  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which 
ferved  to  polifh  the  flyle  of  his 
contemporary  and  friend  Garci- 
lafo  de  la  Vega.  Bofcan  further 
improved  his  mind  by  travel  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  in  the  fervice  of 
the  emperor  Charles,  reaping  the 
fame  advantages  as  Chaucer  had  done 
before  him  with  us,  and  may  be  tru- 
ly faid  to  be  the  Petrarch  of  Spain. 

The  great  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza 

merits  a   more  particular    inyefliga- 

M  tion 
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tion  from  his  exalted  charade r  as  a 
poet,  a  foldier,  and  a  ftatefman. 
This  illuftrious  perfonage  was  of  the 
noble  houfe  of  Mendoza,  being  fon 
of  Don  Ignacio  Lopez  de  Mendoza^ 
fecond  count  of  Tendilla,  and  mar- 
quis of  Mondejar.  Our  poet  was 
born  in  Granada,  about  the  year 
1500,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity 
of  Salamanca,  where  he  applied  him- 
felf  clofely  to  the  latin,  greek,  he- 
brew,  and  arabic  languages.  Befidcs 
the  advantages  of  his  high  birth,  he 
enjoyed  thofe  of  court  favour,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  moft  eminent 
dignities ;  for  he  was  a  Commandeur  of 
the  order  of  Alcantara,  counfellor  of 
ft  ate  to  the  emperor  Charles,  and  his 
arabafTador  at  Venice  and  at  Rome, 
^  vveli  as  at  the  famous  Council  of 

Trent, 
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Trent,  where  he  made  a  confpicaou^ 
figure.  His  long  refidence  in  Italy, 
added  to  his  natural  genius,  gave 
him  every  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment, infomuch  that  he  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  politefl  fcholars,  and  moft 
accompliflied  gentlemen  of  his  time. 
He  is  faid  to  have  had  a  moft  forbid- 
ding afped,  added  to  a  peculiar  feve- 
jity  of  temper,  which  was  of  great 
prejudice  to  him  when  he  was  gover- 
nor of  Sienna  ;  he  feems  to  have 
conveyed  it  to  his  verfe,  which  is  in 
general  harfh,  for  he  faintly  imrtiiffeil 
the  manner  of  Bofcan,  and  ftill  re- 
tained the  languid  exprefiion  of  old 
times,  which  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
quer, notwithftanding  his  frequent 
communication  with  the  moft  cele- 
brated poets  of  Italy.  Whilft  a  ftu- 
M  2  dcut 
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dent  at  the  unlverfity  of  Salamanca, 
he  writ  that  little  piece  called  the 
life  of  Laiarillo  de  Tormes,  which  was 
foon  after  tranflated  into  Italian,  and 
alfo  into  Englifh  ;  the  great  au- 
thor little  thought  at  that  time,  that 
his  performance  would  ever  ferve  to 
grace  the  flails  of  Moorfields. — But 
this  en  paffant^  for  he  makes  a  confide- 
rable  figure  as  an  hillorian  in  his  Civil 
wars  of  Granada^  wherein  he  alfo 
fpeaks  as  a  contemporary,  as  his 
nephew  the  marquis  of  Mondejar, 
was  the  genera],  under  whofe  cofn- 
mandall  thofe  great  adions  wene  per- 
formed. —  It  is  difficult  to  beftow 
praifes  equal  to  the  elegance  of  this 
claffical  performg^nce,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  flyleis  fo  great,  and  the  fen- 
timent   every   where   fo  nobly   fup- 

ported, 
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ported,  that  he  rivals  Sallufl  and 
Tacitus ;  while  as  a  foldier  he  has 
the  corre61nefs  and  temper  of  Csefar, 
and  may  be  faid  to  unite  in  the 
highefl  degree  the  charader  of  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  an  experienced  com- 
mander.— Many  pieces  of  his,  written 
with  much  freedom,  Hill  remain  in 
manulcript  in  private  hands,  and  in 
the  grand  duke's  library  at  Florence. 
His  other  poems  were  printed,  with 
the  following  title,  Obras  del  infigne 
Cavallero  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza  en 
Madrid,  1610. — His  fine  library  he 
bequeathed  to  Philip  the  2d,  and  it 
ferves  as  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  efcurial  [a). 

(a)  The  compiler  of  the  new  Spanifii  Parnaflus, 
fpeaking  of  Don  Diego  Mendoza,  and  of  his  having 
been  ambaflador  in  England,  acknowledges  he  can- 

M  3  Anothei: 
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Another  valiant.foldiernow  occurs, 
who.  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  poet, 
and  joined  with  Don  Diego  de  Men- 
doza  in  introducing  the  metre  of  Pe- 
trarch, and  polifhing  the  language  of 
his  own  country.     This  was  Garci- 

not  difcovcv  at  what  time;  which  makes  me  think 
he  ft]iflook  him  for  his  brother,  Don  Bernardino  de 
Mendoza,  who  was  ambafiador  in  England  in  cpeea 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  on  her  being  informed  that  ht 
had  been  conccinect  in  all  the  cabals  that  Throcmor- 
tori  an4  ndiers  had  contrived  againft  her  perfon  and 
ftate,  fiie  caufed  him  to  b-t  fliarply  reprimanded  by 
i}ie  council,  who  commanded  him  to  depart  the 
realm,  which  he  not  doing,  they  fent  him  on 
board  captain  Hawkins's  veflel,  who  landed  him  at 
Calais,  and  Sir  WilUam  Wade  was  fent  to  complain 
of  Me3ido25a,  and  juftify  the  neceflity  of  the  flep; 
but  Philip  was.  fo  offended,  he  would  not  fee  him, 
and  referred  him  to  .his  Council,  on  which  Sir  Willi- 
am quitted  Spain,  faying  his  orders  were  to  addrefs 
himfelf  to  the  king,  and  fince  he  would  not  admit 
him,  he  had  then  nothing  more  ta  do  in  the  king^ 
dora. — Wifquefori, 

'  lafo 
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lafo  de  la  Vega,   born  at  Toledo  in 
1503,  knight  of  the  order  of  Alcanta- 
ra, and  fon  of  Garcilafo  de  la  Vega» 
ambaffador  from  the  caLholic  king  at 
the  court  of  Rome,  fon  of  Hernan 
Perez  de  Guzman,  a  celebrated  poet. 
Garcilafo  diflinguifhed  himfelf  early 
as  a  military  man   in  the  armies  of 
Charles  the  fifth,  particularly  at  the 
fiege  of  Tunis,  where  he  was  wounded 
in  the  face  and  in  the  arm.     He  at- 
tended   the    emperor    in    Piedmont, 
having  eleven  companies  of  infantry 
under  his  command,    and  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at   the  florming  of  a 
tower  near   Frejus,   being  only  thir- 
ty-three years  old,   at  which  the  em- 
peror was  fo  irritated,   that  all  the 
peafants  who  defended  it,  were  put 
to    the   fword. — Thus  fell,    in    the 
M  4  prime 
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prime  of  life,  a  gallant  foldier  and  an 
accompli  fired  genius,  who  had  greatly 
improved  the  poetry  of  Spain  by  po- 
lifhing  its  numbers,  and  introducing 
the  melody  and  harmony  of  the  Ita- 
lian veifification,  with  which  he  had 
been  early  acquainted,  as  well  as 
wjith  the  principal  Italian  poets  of 
his  time,  fo  that  he  has  juflly  been 
ftiled  The  Prince  of  SpaniJIi  poets,  having 
with  his  friend  Bofcan  brought  the 
Spanifh  poetry  to  its  higheft  perfec- 
tion.— Still  the  national  pride  of  Don 
Cbriftoval  de  Caftillejo,  endeavoured 
to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  harmony 
and  poetical  numbers,  and  though  he 
was  at  Vienna  as  fecretary  to  prince 
Ferdinand,  afterwards  emperor ;  he 
flill  inveighed  againft  his  country- 
men, particularly  in  a  fatyrical  piece 

''  againft 
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"■'  againft  thofe  who  quitted  the  Spa- 
nifh  metre  to  adopt  the  Italian  :"  and 
in  a  poem  iniitlcd  Pelrarquiftas,  he  in- 
troduces Juan  deMena,  George  Man- 
rique,  Garci  Sanchez,  Cartagena,  and 
Torres  Naharro,  as  followers  of  the 
Spanifh  metre,  in  oppofition  to  Bof- 
can,Garcilafo,  Don  Luis  deHaro,  and 
Don  Diego  Mendoza,  accufing  this 
Jaft  of  having  made  ufe  of  verfe  with 
lifaden  feet. 

You  will  find  neverdielefs  in  the 
poets  of  this  age,  a  foftnefs  and  flu- 
ency unknown  to  their  predecefibrs  ; 
Hernandez  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
bis  tranflaiion  of  the  ^Eneis  of  Vir- 
gil, and  his  firft  and  fourth  ec- 
logue, as  alfo  the  poem  of  Sannazzar 
de  partu  yirginis.     Juan  de  Guzman 

likewife 
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iikewife  tranfiated  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil  with  the  greateftfuccefs,  which 
were  printed  at  Salamanca  in  1586. 

Lope  de  Rueda,  a  celebrated  a6lor, 
now  began  to  give  fonie  form  to  the 
Spaniili  flage,  being  alfo  a  prin- 
cipal performer  of  his  own  compo- 
f  tions,  which  were  publifhed  after 
his  death,  by  Juan  Timoneda ;  he 
was  followed  by  Bartholome  de  Torre 
Naharro,  another  writer  for  the  flage, 
whofe  comedies  and  other  poems 
were  publiftied  by  himfelf,  under  the 
whimfical  name  of  Propaladia  :  Juan 
de  la  Cueva  was  the  next  infucceffioa 
to  Naharro,  who  adorned  the  dra- 
matic mufe,  as  Don  Alonfo  de  Ercilla 
did  the  epic. 

Fernanda 
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Fernando  de  Herrera,  by  a  fingu- 
lar  caprice,  acquired  the  firname  of 
Divine  from  the  fire  and  energy 
x)f  his  verfe»  though  he  was  fur- 
palled  in  facility  of  rhyme  by  Don 
Eftevan  Manuel  de  Villegas,  who  ad- 
mirably enriched  his  own  language 
with  all  the  graces  of  the  Latin  fap- 
phics.  Hexameters  and  Pentameters, 
uniting  the  w^it  of  Horace,  the  graces 
of  Anacreon,  the  freedom  and  ele- 
gance of  Tibullus,  with  the  politenfs 
of  Propertius,  and  the  natural  turn 
of  Theocritus.  His  poems  were  pub- 
iiflied  under  the  title  of  Erolicas. 
He  alfo  tranflated  Boetius,  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  his  great  reputation. 

The  perfecuted  Father  Lewis  de 
Leon  may  juftly  be  ftiled  one  of  the 

principal 
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principal  favourites  of  the  mufes  in 
this  polite  age,  imitating  Pindar, 
Horace,  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  as  well 
as  Petrarch  and  Bembo.-— His  elegant 
verfions  of  the  facrcd  writings  drew 
on  him  an  unjufl  and  fevere  perfecu- 
tion  from  his  rivals,  and  after  long 
and  cruel  fuEFerings  in  the  dark  pri- 
fons  of  the  inquifition,  he  came  out 
with  honour  and  triumph,  to  the 
confufion  and  difgrace  of  his  enemies ! 
Next  to  him  we  mud  place  the  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Argenfola, 
who  equally  claim  the  title  of  the 
Horace  of  Spain,  and  have  not  fince 
been  equalled. 

We  miift  alfo  write  with  golden 
letters  in  the  temple  of  fame,  a  cele- 
brated flatefman,  Gonzala  Perez,  fe- 

cretary 
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cretary  of  ftate  to  Philip  the  fecond^ 
and  father  to  the  unfortunate  Anto- 
nio Perez,  fecretary  to  Phihp,  as  his 
father  had  been,  and  whofe  melan- 
choly ftory  is  well  known  :  Having 
had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  from 
Philip,  he  finiflied  his  days  in  obfcu- 
rity,  in  France,  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  Henry  the  4ih.  With  the 
permidion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he 
went,  for  a  little  time,  to  England, 
and  was  in  correfpondence  with  Effex 
and  other  perfons  of  that  time. — But 
to  return  to  his  father  Gonzalo,  he 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  poet  by  an 
elegant  tranflation  of  the  Odyffey  of 
Homer,  in  blank  verfe,  in  which 
attempt  he  Rood  unrivalled  till  the 
BritiPn  mufe,  jealous  of  a  foreign  bard, 
difputcd  With  him  the  honour  of  ex- 

celiing 
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celling  in  fo  noble  a  career. — As 
for  Chriftoval  de  Mefa,  he  faintly 
clofes  the  expiring  aera,  and  though 
afcholar  of  Taffo,  with  whom  he  lived 
five  years  in  Rome,  he  remained  far 
behind  him,  and  unequal  to  epic  po- 
etry :  fome  of  his  performances  are 
tolerable,  fuch  as  the  fable  of  Nar- 
ciffus,  from  Ovid,  his  imitation  of 
the  Bealus  Ilk  of  Horace,  a  poetical 
compendium  of  the  art  of  poetry^ 
and  fom*e  paftorals. — After  this  laft 
effort,  we  mud  now  view  the  Spanifh 
mufe  like  a  (lately  tree,  arrived  at  its 
ultimate  period  of  improvement,  and 
gently  bending  its  head  to  the  all 
powerful  influence  of  time,  gradu- 
ally declining  with  the  progeny  of 
Philip  the  2d,  who,  after  a  long  reign, 
expired  in  the  Efcurial,  overwhelm- 
ed 
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ed  with  difeafe,  in  the  moft  excru- 
tiating  pains  and  devoured  by  ver- 
min. The  mufes  wept,  forefeeing  the 
decline  of  the  Philips,  and  clofed  the 
brightnefs  of  their  days  with  the  cen- 
tury !  one  of  the  laft  writers  who 
fupported  this  tottering  fabric,  was 
the  Count  de  Rebolledo,  a  gentle- 
man of  diflinguiflied  talents  and  a 
foldier  of  great  intrepidity.  He  ferv- 
ed  firft  in  the  marine  department, 
under  Don  Pedro  de  Leyva,  and  hav- 
ing the  command  of  a  galley,  gave 
proofs  of  the  utmofl  bravery  againft 
the  Turks :  he  afterwards  ferved  in 
Flanders  with  equal  reputation  as  a 
colonel  of  horfe,  and  was  employed 
as  a  minifler  to  the  imperial  court  on 
'bufinefs  of  great  moment ;  and  Fer- 
dinand the  2d,  being  at  the  diet  of  Rst- 

tifbonne, 
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tifbonne,  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  con- 
duct and  prudence,  though  at  that 
time  only  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  that 
he  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  a 
Count  of  the  facred  Roman  Empire. 
— He  was  afterwards  minifler  ple- 
nipotentiary in  Denmark,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Madrid  and  was 
of  the  council  of  war,  and  died  in 
his  eightieth  year,  univerfally  regret- 
ted.— His  works  were  printed  at 
Copenhagen  and  Antwerp;  many  of 
his  poems  are  dedicated  to  Chrif- 
tina  Queen  of  Sweden  ;  his  Selva 
Danica  to  Sophia  Amelia  Qiieen  of 
Denmark,  and  his  Selva  Militar  y  Po- 
litica  to  his  own  fovereign,  Philip  the 
4th,  from  whom  there  are  fixty-eight 
original  letters  extant,  written  to  him 
from  1648  to  62,  many  of  the  king's 

own 
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own  liandi  while  in  Denmark;  feven 
from  the  cardinal  Infant  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, and  other  illuftrious  perfonages. 

Many  poets  however  fupported  the 
fpirit  of  the  golden  age,  fuch  as  Vi- 
cente Efpinel,  Don  Luis  de  UUoa,  Pe- 
dt*^  de  Efpirioia;  EjOn  Francifco  Que- 
V^4o,  Dati  <JuiA  da  Jauregui>  Salis 
the^  hiiftorian  a^nd  others,  who  like 
failing  leave$  announced  the  long 
winter  tb^tWkscid  follow.  The  name 
<!)fQu€vedo  is  Welt  known  to  you,  and 
his  kdfions  which  have  heer^  tranf- 
latefd"  into  Eiiglifll;  his  genius  was 
fuch  that  neither  the  perfecutfons  he 
foffered  fropti  his^  enemii^s^^  or  other 
g}'ortifi<:atiQi]^i;'^e<>til3  damp  his  bold 
mafculine  fpirtt;  ^or  the  rk^ietihefs  of 
his  fa^irn?  ;-^befidei-his  -rnkx^k^'^h  a-pd^l 
/"^^^  N  he 
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he  was  well  verfed  in  the  oriental 
languages  and  of  great  erudition. — 
His  poems  appeared  under  the  feign- 
ed name  of  the  Bachelor  Francifco 
de  la  Torre,  When  the  Duke  of  Of- 
funa  was  viceroy  of  Naples,  he  was 
employed  in  feveral  commiffions  of 
confequence  amongft  the  Italian  flates, 
and  had  the  addrefs  to  go  to  Venice, 
on  a  particular  object,  difguifed  as  a 
mendicant.  The  viceroy  fent  him  to 
court,  acknowledging  his  great  fer- 
vices,  for  which  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  St.  James. — When  the  duke's  in- 
tereft  and  favour  declined,  he  came 
in  for  his  (hare  of  difgrace,  and  was 
three  years  in  confinement,  afflided 
with  illnefs,  but  nothing  appearing 
againft  him,  he  was  fet  at  liberty.  Dif- 
guftcd  with  the  ficklenefs  of  court  fa- 
vour. 
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vour  and  attendance  on  the  great,  he 
refufed  feveral  employmeuts  that  were 
offered  him,  as  well  in  the  miniflry, 
as  the  embaffy  to  Genoa;  and  reti- 
red -to  his  own  feat,  whefe  he  gave 
himfelf  up  intirely  to  literary  pur- 
fuits.  At  the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  en- 
tered into  the  ftate  of  matrimony, 
with  Dona  Efperanza  de  Aragon,  a 
lady  of  rank,  whom  he  foon  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe,  finding  no  other 
alleviation  than  fuch  as  arofe  from  his 
philofophical  difpofition.  But  the  en- 
venomed ihafts  of  envy  ftill  reached 
him  in  his.  folitude; — -on  a  falfe 
accufation  of  being  author  of  an  in- 
famous libel,  he  was  arrefled  in  the 
night,  put  in  clofe  confinement, 
and  his  eftate  fequeftered.  In  this 
fituation  he  laboured  under  various 
N  2  difeafes 
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difeafes  with  acute  pain  of  body  and 
mind  ;  his  patrimony  feized,  and 
himfelf  fupported  by  charity  !  under 
this  diftrefs  he  wrote  that  elegant  and 
pathetic  letter  to  the  prime  minifler 
Olivar ez,  which  procured  him  his  en- 
largement :  the  cafe  was  enquired 
into,  and  the  calumny,  as  well  as  its 
author,  difcovered.  He  once  more 
returned  to  court  to  recover  his  eftate, 
which  had  fuffered  various  depreda- 
tions, but  this  ungrateful  theatre  he 
foon  abandoned,  and  retired  to  his 
country  feat,  overwhelmed  with  ill- 
nefs,  chef  confequence  of  his  cruel  im- 
prifonment,  all  which  lie  bore  with 
'manly  fortitude,  and  fihiflied  his  days 
with  exemplary  and  chriftian  refigria- 
^ion'in  the  65th  year  of  his  age;>  in 
1645/    His  perfon  was  engaging,  his 

complexion 
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complexion  fair,  and  great  exprefTion 
in  his  countenance  ;  but  from  conti- 
nual ftudy,  his  eyes  were  fo  weakened, 
that  he  conftantly  wore  fpedacles. — 
Such  was  Quevedo,  one  of  the  great- 
eft  fcholars  and  eminent  poets  of  his 
time,  whofe  youth  was  fpent  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country  in  Italy,  where 
he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  with  the  ut- 
moftfagacity  and  prudence. — To  give 
you  an  idea  of  his  extenfive  know- 
ledge and  profound  erudition,  I  own 
myfelf  at  a  lofs,  much  lefs  to  fpeak  of 
his  numerous  though  excellent  writ- 
ings.— His  moral  difcourfes  prove 
his  found  do^lrine  and  religious  fen- 
timents,  while  his  literary  pieces  dif- 
play  his  infinite  judgment  and  re- 
fined tafte. — His  great  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  is  apparent  from  the  report 
N  3  of 
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of  the  hiftorian  Mariana  to  the  king, 
requefting  that  Quevedo  might  revife 
the  new  edition  of  the  bible  of  Arias 
Montanus.  His  tranflaiions  of  Epic- 
tetus  and  Phocylides,  with  his  imita- 
tions of  Anacreon  and  other  Greek 
authors,  fnew  how  well  he  was  verfed 
in  that  language  :  That  he  was  a  Latin 
fcholar,  his  conftant  correfpondence, 
fiom  the  age  of  twenty,  with  Lipfius, 
Chifflet,  and  Scioppius,  will  fuffici- 
ently  illuflrate. — As  a  poet  he  excel- 
led both  in  the  ferious  and  burlefque 
flyle,  and  was  Angularly  happy  in 
that  particular  turn  we  havefince  ad- 
mired in  Butler  and  Swift.  His  li- 
brary, which  confifted  df  about  five 
thoufand  volumes,  was  reduced,  at  his 
death,  to  about  two  thoufand,  and 
is  preferved  in  the  convent   of  St, 

Martin, 
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Martin,  at  Madrid. — Were  I  to  en- 
large further,  refpe^ling  this  great 
man,  I  ftiould  eafily  fill  a  moderate 
volume. — But  it  is  time  to  proceed,  < 
before  we  behold  the  fetting  fun,  and  a 
mid  arife  over  the  poetical  horizon^ 
which  various  incidents  have  obicu- 
red  and  greatly  deprived  of  its  ori- 
ginal luftre. 

The  Diana  Enamorada  of  Gil  Polo, 
an  elegant  poet  in  the  fixteen-ch  cen- 
tury, was  reprinted  in  London,  in 
1739,  under  the  infpedion  of  Pedro 
de  Pineda.— Jauregui  tranflated  Lu- 
can,  but  not  with  that  fuccefs  as  he 
did  the  Aminta  of  Taffo.  I  clofe  the 
golden  age  with  the  immortal  Miguel 
de  Cervantes  ; — like  another  Homer, 
many  cities  contended  for  his  birth, 
N  4  and 
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and  his  tranfcendant  merit  you  are 
well  acquainted  with.  In  his  poerai 
in  tilled  A  Voyage  to  Parna/fus,  he  has 
delineated  the  charaders  of  the  po- 
ets of  his  time. — he  equally  fliines 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  but  every  thing 
of  hi  is  totally  eclipfed  by  his  incom- 
parable romance  of  Don  Quixote^  which, 
alone  crowns  his  temples  with  never 
fading  laurels. 

Thus  ended  the  sjolden  age  of  the 
Spanifh  mule,  whofe  period  of  glo- 
ry was  Ciort,  though  the  atiempt  to 
fecure  its  duration  feemed  to  promife 
a  more  lafling  reign,  if  a  clofe  imi- 
tation of  the  antients,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  thofe  great  mafters,  Ariflotle 
and  Horace,  could  have  fecured  to 
them    the  prize  ;    or  fome    invifible 

caufe 
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caufe  had  not  with  ha^y  ftrides 
brought  on  its  decline  :  but  before 
I  fpeak  of  this  lad  period,  I  tranf- 
mit  you  an  ode  of  Horace  in  Spa- 
nifli,  Italian,  and  Engliih,  from 
whence  you  may  form  a  comparative 
judgment  of  the  energy  and  powers  of 
each  language.  I  have  fubjoined  a 
few  fpecimens  of  hexameters,  fapphics, 
adonics,  and  epigrams^  which  will 
give  you  fome  idea  of  the  harmony 
of  Spanifh  numbers  in  its  mofl  im- 
proved ft  ate. 


Adieu  ir 


ODE 
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ODE  XXIII. 

Ad  Ftjjcum  Arlftium, 

INTEGER   vitae  fcelerifque   purus  ^ 
^  Non  eget  mauri  Jaculis,  neque   arcu 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  fagittis, 
Fufce  pharetra. 

Sive  per   fyrtes   iter   aeftuofas, 
Sive  fadurus   per  inhofpitalem 
Caucafum,   vel   quae   loca  fabulofus 
Lambit  Hydafpes. 

Namque  me  fylva  lupus  in  Sablna, 
Dum  meam  canto  Lalagen,  et  ultra 
Terminum  curis  vagor  expeditus, 
Eugit   inermem. 

Quale  portentum  lieque  militaris 
Daunia  in  latis   alit  efculetis  : 
Nee  Jubae    tellus  generate   leonum, 
Arida   nutrix. 

Pone  mc  pigris   "ubi   nulla   carapis 
Arbor  seftiva  recreatur  aura  ; 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae,  malufquc 
Jupiter  urget. ' 

Pone  fub  curru    nimium  propinqui 

Solis,   in  terra  domibus  negata  : 

Duke  ridentem  Lalagen   amabo, 

Duke  loquentem.  In 


N 
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In      SPANISH. 

^ejame  hy  Don  Antonio  de  Solisy  author  of  tbe^ 
hiftory  of  the  conqueji  of  Mexico. 

O   ha   menefter  defenderfe 

Con    dardos  arrojadizos 
Ouien  vive  con   entereza, 
Y   camina  fin   delito. 

Sobrale   el  arco   y   la   aljaba, 
Con  el  embrion  maligno 
De  venenas  faetas 
Que   anaden  malicia  al   tiro. 

O   camme  por  las  firtas 
Abrafadas   del  eftio, 
O   el   Caucafo  inhabitable 
Penetre  con   pie  fencillo. 

O  bien    pife   los   horrores 
De   los    formidables   rifcos. 
Que   undofo   lame   el  Hydafpet 
Antes   de   befar  el   Indo. 

Que  entre  los  raayores  riefgos 
Camina  bien  defendido 
El  que  va  con  la  innocencla 
Que  es  virtud  fin  enemiga. 

N.  B.  The  lajl  Jlrophe  of  Horace  feems  to  have  been 

omitted  by  the  Spanifh  poet. 

In 
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In      I  T  A  L  I  A  N. 

By  Dr,  Maffeiy  of  Leghorn,  in  his  tranjlation  of 
HoracBy  dedicated  to  8ir  John  Dicky  Bart, 
his  Majeflys  Conjul  at  Leghorn^  and  knight 
of  St.  Anne  of  Ruffia. 

I^HI  e  giufto,  e  puro 

^-^  Di  diletti   ha   il   pettO, 

Fufco  non  cerca, 

Mauri  dardi,  o  Tarco 

Ne  la  faretra 

Piena  di   faette 

A  vvelenate : 

O  muova  i  pafli 

Per  le   firti  ardend 

O  fia  che  debba 

Valicare  il  monte 

Caucafo,    o  i  luogi 

Dove  favulofo 

Scorre  ridafpe. 

Poiche  la  mia 

Lalage  cantando 

Mentre    minoltro 

Nel  Sabino    bofco, 

Scevro  di  cure 

DIfarmatO, 
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In        ENGLISH, 

iy  Wmtworth  'Dillon  Earl  of  Ro/common, 

TTIRTUE,   dear  friend  f  needs  na  defencf. 

The  fureft  guard  is  innocence: 
None   knew   'till  guilt   created   fear 
What  darts  or  poifoned  arrows  were. 

Integrity  undaunted  goes 
Through  Lybian  fands   or   Scythiaa  ibows, 
Or  where  Hydafpes'   wealthy  lide      ^^_ 
Pays  tribute  to  the  Perfian  •  pride. 

For  as  by  am'rous  thoughts   betray'd 
Carelefs  in  Sabin  woods   I   ftfay'cjv  i 
A  grifly  foaming  wolf  unfed,    .     . 
Met  me  unarmed,  yet  trembling  fled* 

No  beaft  of  more  portentous  fize, 
In    the  Hercinian  foreft   lies. 
None  fiercer  in  Numidia  bred. 
With  Carthage  were  in'  triumph  led. 

Set   me  in   the  remoteft  place. 

That  Neptune's  frozen  arms   embrace, 

Where 
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Difarmato,  e  folo, 
Me  fuge  un  lupo, 
Qual  la  guerriera 
Daunia  militare 
Moftro  non  nutre 
Nelle  Vafte   felve, 
I'Je  la   Numidia 
Forma  di  leon 
Ayida  madre 
Nei  pigri  campi. 
Dove  pianta  eftiva 
Giammai  leggiero 
Zeffiro  recrea 
Pommi,    cui  nebbia, 
Ed  il  procellofo 
Giove  molefta : 
O  fdtto  il  carro 
Pommi  del  vicino 
Sole,   nei  luooghi 
Vedovi  di  letti, 
Dolce  ridente 
Lalage   amero 
Dolce  parlante.J 
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Where  angry  Jove  did  never  fpare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air. 

Set  me  where  on  fome  pathlefs   plain 
The  fwarthy  Africans  complain, 
To  fee  the  chariot  of   the  fun. 
So   near   their  fcorching  country   run. 

The  burnirig  zone,  the  frozen  ifles 
Shall  hear  me  fing  of  Celia's  fmiles: 
All  cold,  but  in  her  bread  I  Will  defpife ; 
And  dare  all  heat!   but  that  in  Celia's  eyes* 


SPECIMEN 
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SPECIMEN    of    HEXAMETERS, 

By  Bon  Eftevan  Manuel  de  Villegas. 

E  G  L  O  G  A. 

T   ICIDAS  Goridon,  y  Coridon  el  amante  de  Fills, 
"^  Paftor  el  urio  de  cabras,  el  otro  de  blancas  ovejas, 
Ambos  ados  tierng?^  rnozQs  ambos,  arcades,  ambos^ 
Viendo  que  los  rayos  del  fol  fatlgaban  al  orbe, 
Y  qu,e  vibrajido  fuQgo  feroz  la  canicula  ladra, 
Al  puro  criftal,  cjue  cria  la  fuente  fonora, 
Llevedos  del  fon  alegre  de  fu  blando  fufurro. 
Las  plantas  veloces  mueven,  los  pafos  animan, 
y  al  tronco  de  un  verde  enebro  fe  fientan  amigos, 

SAPPHICS. 

By  the  fame  hand* 

TpvULGE  vecino  de  la  verde  felva, 
"*^  Huefped  eterno  del  abril  florido, 
Vital  alien  to  de  la  mad  re  Venus, 

Zephiro  blando. 

Si  de  mis  anfias  el  amor  fupifte ; 

Tu,  que  las  quejas  de  mi  voz  llevaftc, 

Oye  :  no  temas,  y  a  mi  ninfa  dile, 

MH  Ml  014  2  Dile,  que  muero- 

Filis 
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j'ilis  ua  tiempo  mi  dolor  fabia, 
i^ilis  un  tiempo  mi  dolor  lloraba, 
Quifome  un  tiempo;  mas  agora  temo, 

Temo  fus  iras* 

Afi  los  diofes  coti  amor  paternd, 
Afi  los  cielos  con  amor  bcnigno, 
Nieguen  al  tiempo,  que  feliz  volares, 

Nieve  a  la  tierra* 

JamaS  el  pelo  de  la  nube  parda, 
Quando  amanecc  la  elevada  cumbre. 
Torque  tus  hombios,  ni  fu  mal  granizo. 

Hiera  tus  ala«. 


A  D  O  N  I  C  S. 

By  Geronimo  Bermud^z* 

/^  I  Corazones 

Mas  que  de   tigres  I 
O  !    manos  crudas 
Mas    que  de  ficras, 
€orao  pudiftes 
Tan  innocente, 
Tan   apurada 

O  Sangrt 
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Sangre   verter  ! 
Ay  !    que  fu  grito, 
O  Lufitania, 
Patria  mia, 
Ay    que   fu   gritd 
Defde   la   tierra 
Rompe  los  cielos, 
Rompe  las  nnbes^ 
Rompe  los  ayres, 
Trae  las  llamas 

Del  zclo   vivo, 

Trae  los  rayos 

Del   vivo  fuego 
•    Que   purifica 

Toda  la  tierra 

Contaminada 

De  la  crueza 

Que   cometifte  ! 

Trae  la   vara, 

Trae  el   azote, 

Trae  ^a  pefte, 

Trae  la  furia 
Que   te  caftiga 
Sin  pledad. 
Etc 


ANACRE- 
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ANACREONTIC     ODE, 

By  Don  Eflevan  Manuel  de  VillegaSi 

X/O   vi   fob  re   un   tomillo 
Quexarfe   un  paxarillo 
Viendo  fu  nido  amado, 
De  quien  era  caudillo, 
De   un  labrador   robadd. 
Vile    tan  cbngojado 
Vox  tal  atrevimiento 
Dar   rail  quexas  al  vientoj 
Para   qUe   al   cielo    fanto 
Lleve  fa  tierno  llanto, 
Lleve  fu   trifle  acento. 
Ya   con  trifle  harraonia, 
Es   forzando  el  intento. 
Mil  quexus  repetia  : 
Ya  canfado  callaba : 
Y  al  nuevo  fentimiento 
Ya  fonoro  volvia. 
Ya  circular  volaba  : 
Ya  raftrero  corrk : 
Ya,  pues,  de  rama  en  rama 

0«  Al 
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Al  ruftico  feguia  ; 
y   fait  and  0   en  la  grama, 
Parece    que  decia  : 
Darae,  ruftico   fiero. 
Mi   duke   compania  : 
Y   que  le   refpondia 
El  ruftico:   na  quiero; 

PINDARIC        OD  E, 

By  Father  Lewis  de  Leon^ 

T?  L  agua  es  bien  preciofo, 

■^    Y  entre  el  rico  tefora, 

Como  gI  ardiente  fuego  en  ncJche  efcurar 

Anfi  relumbra  el  oro. 

Mas,  alma  fi  es   fabrolo 

Cantar  de  las  contiendas   la  Ventura^, 

Anfi  como   en  la  altura 

No  hay    rayo    mas   luciente. 

Que  el  fol,    que  rey  del   dia 

Por  todo  el  yexmo  cielo  fe  demuenra  ^ 

Anfi  es  mas  excelente 

La  olimpica   porfia 

De  todas  las   que  canta  la  voz  nueflra  t 

Materia  abundante, 

Donde   todo  elegamc 

Ingeoi^ 
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Ingenio    alza   la   voz,    ora  cantando 
De  Rea,   y  de    Saiurno   el  engendrado, 
Y  Juntamente   entrando 
Al    techo  de   Hieron  alto   preclado. 


C    A    N    C    I    O    N. 

By  Garcilafo  de  la  Vega,  dedicated  to  Violante 
SanfeverinOy  daughter  to  the  Duke  de  Soma,  in 
Naples. 

C*!  de   mi  baja  lira 

Tanto  pudiefe  el  fon,  que  un  momento 
Aplicafe  la  ira 
Del  animofo  vento, 

Y  la  furia  del  mar,  y  el  moviralento ; 

Y  en  afperas  montanas. 

Con  el  fuave  canto  entemeciefe 
Las  fieras  animales, 
Los  arboles  moviefe, 

Y  al  fon  confufamente  los  truxefe: 
>Jo  pienfesque  cantando 

Seria  de  mi,  hermofa  £Ior  de  gnido, 

El  fiero  Marte  ayrado, 

A  muene  convertido, 

De  polvo,  y  fangre,  y  de  fudor  tenido : 

O  3  Ni 
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Ni  aquellos  capitanes, 

En  la  fublime  riieda^  colocados, 

Por  quien  los  alemanes 

El  fiero  cuello  atados,     . 

y  los  francefes  van  domefticados. 

EPIGRAM. 

By    Baltazar    del    Alcazar, 

Ti  yf  AGDALENA   me   pico 

Con   un   alfiler  un   dedo; 
Dlje  la  :    picado  quedo, 
Pero  ya   lo   eftaba  yo, 
Riofe,  y   con    fu   cordura 
Acudio   al   remedio   prefto : 
Chupome  el  dedo,  y  con  efto 
Sane  de  la  picadura. 

EPIGRAM. 

By  Lope  de  Vega  on  Charles  Prince  of  Wales^ 
when  he  went  to  Madrid  to  court  the  In-  ' 
fanta  of  Spain. 

^ARLOS  Stuardo  foy 
^^    Que  fiendo  Amor^  mi    gula 
Al   cielo  de   Efpana  voy 
^or  ver  mi  eftrella  Maria  ! 

LETTER 
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LETTER      Xir. 

fourth  period  and  decline  of  Spanijh  Poetry  in 
the  Jeventeenth  century. 

St.  ILDEFONSO,  26th  July,  1778] 

LIKE  another  Don  Quixote,  I 
fallied  forth  from  Madrid,  on 
one  of  the  hotteft  days  in  July,  and 
having  traverfed  a  bleak  country  and 
climbed  deep  and  almoft  perpendi- 
cular mountains,  I  at  laft  reached, 
with  a  good  deal  of  labour,  the 
royal  feat  of  St.  Ildefonfo,  in  a  wild 
and  barren  fituation,  where,  for  the 
Take  of  the  cool  air  that  conflantly 
reigns  here,  Philip  the  5th  thought 
fit  to  difplay  his  magnificence,  by 
converting  one  of  the  moft  barren 
O  4  fpots 
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fpots  in  nature  into  a  royal  villa, 
where  the  lavifh  expence  of  Ver- 
failles  was  to  be  renewed,  and  the 
Trench  tafle  of  gardening  exhibited, 
with  the  formal  lines  of  ftiff  defign 
and  antiquated  fymetry.  Nature,  it 
IS  true,  aflifted  thenx  with  the  mofl 
clear  and  limpid  water,  which  they 
have  made  ufe  of  to  advantage  ;^  fnade 
being  here  an  obje<5l  of  principal 
luxury,  the  gardens  have  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  perfect  paradife,  on 
leaving  the  fultry  air  of  Madrid. 
But  notwithftanding  this  contraft^ 
it  is  here  fo  piercing  at  night,  and 
its  tranfitions  fo  fudden  as  to  be  of- 
ten produdive  of  dangerous  effeds 
on  the  conflitution;  for  while  you 
pafs  the  day  agreeably,  ^reffed  in 
filk,    a  Ruffian  fur  15  ^^cceptaMe  at 

night.  \j 

Though 
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Though  every  effort  is  made  in 
ihefe  gardens,  in  the  midft  of  fnowy 
mountains,  to  fupport  vegetation, 
and  force  a  fmile  on  nature,  yet 
every  thing  looks  languid  ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  the  blooming  afped  of  fura- 
mer,  it  rather  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
fubjed  I  propofed  continuing  in  my 
laft  letter,  when  having  traced  the 
Spanifli  mufe  in  the  bright  days  of 
fplendour,  I  come  now  to  defcant 
upon  her  withered  bays,  like  the 
puny  produces  of  St,  Ildefonfo,  that 
have  the  colour  and  refemblance  of 
youth,  but  nothing  of  its  juvenile 
vigour  and  ftrength. — Thus  it  hap- 
pened to  the  Spanifli  mufe  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  to  which  the 
falfe  tafte  that  had  already  crept  in 
amongll  the  Italians  contributed  not 

a  little. 
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a  little,  and  ferved  to  haften  their 
decline ;  even  the  Tufcan  mufe, 
after  foaring  to  the  higheft  pinnacle 
of  glory,  infenfibly  began  to  lofe  her 
priftine  comelinefs  under  the  tuition 
of  Marini  and  his  pupils,  who  by  a 
ftrain  of  falfe  fimilies  and  extravagant 
conceits,  ftripped  the  mufes  of  their 
natural  graces*  The  Spaniards  foon 
catched  the  contagion  in  the  feeble 
condition  they  were  in,  and  Lorenzo 
Gracian,  fome  of  whofe  works  have 
been  tranflated  into  Englifli,  further 
eflabliftied  this  falfe  tafte,  which  he 
attempted  to  methodize  in  a  formal 
effay,  entitled    de   Agudeza  y  arte  de 

Ingenio  ;  by  which  means  the  pleafing 

• 

elegance  of  nature  was  disfigured  by 
a  combination  of  pedants,  who  lofing 
fight  of  every   beautiful  idea,    con- 
temning 
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temning   at  the  fame  time  the  rules 
y)f  art,  made  way  for  their  infipid  va- 
garies.--Thefe  unmerciful  defpoilers 
may  be  claffed  under  three  heads  in 
Spain  ;   the  firll  violated  all  the  laws 
of  the  drama,  and  introduced   innu- 
merable defeds  on  the  ftage,    which 
have  never  been  eradicated :  of  thefe, 
Chriftoval  de  Virues,  Lope  de  Vega, 
and  Montalban,  were  the   principal 
leaders,  and  were  followed  by  Calde- 
ron,  Salazar,'Candamo,  Zamora,  and 
others,  who  to  the  mod  glaring  im- 
proprieties,  fuperadded  a  ridiculous 
bombaft  and  affedation  of  language, 
which   became  fuperlatively  intolera- 
ble and   abfurd. — The  fecond   clafs 
confifted  of  thofe  who  in  imitation  of 
the  Italians  and  their  unnatural  Coii- 
ceUiy  introduced  fuch  -an  extravagant 

profulion 
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profufion  of  falfe  fentiment,  equivo- 
cal expreffion,  and  fwoUen  periods, 
as  recalled  to  mind  thofe  ancient 
times,  when  fuch  men  had  been  fo 
feverely  handled  by  Horace  ;  and 
not  content  with  doing  fo  much  in- 
jury to  the  drama,  they  further  ex- 
tended it  to  lyric  compofuions.— -The 
third  clafs  was  diftinguiftied  by  the 
pedantic  appellation  of  Cultos^  ''  or 
refined,"  which  comprehended  a  fet 
of  puritans,  who  out  of  falfe  zeal  for 
the  chaftity  of  the  mufes,  endea- 
voured to  introduce  a  greater  purity 
of  didion,  but  by  their  awkward 
and  ignorant  prefumption,  fubfti* 
tuted  obfcure  and  unknown  expref- 
fions  to  a  new  and  turgid  dialed.  At 
the  head  of  thefe  was  the  poet  Luis 
de  Gongora,  the  count  de  Villame- 

diana, 
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diana,  with  others  of  lefs  note,  who. 
contributed  to  diffufe  an  univerfal 
bad  tafle,  and  difcredit  the  mufes, 
Tapping  the  very  foundations  of  their 
temple,  and  pointing  their  fliafts 
againft  the  few  remnants  of  beauty 
and  eloquence  in  every  branch  of  li- 
terature :  to  fuch  a  low  ftate  was 
true  genius  reduced  by  thefe  vandals^ 
that  the  greateft  applaufes  were  given 
to  vile  punflers  and  rainllrels,  and 
every  retailer  of  falfe  wit^  under  the 
denomination  of  Difcrecimes^  who  ia 
a  former  age  would  have  been  hiffed 
off  the  ftage  with  the  moft  fovereiga 
contempt. 

While  an  univerfal  langour  thus 
pervaded  every  mind,  the  royal  ftem 
partook   of  a  Cnjilar  decline  of  na- 
ture. 
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ture.     The  progeny  of  the  great  erii-^ 
peror  Charles  now  drew  near   to  its 
laft  gafp !  whatever   may   have  been 
the     caufe,      the     mufes     gradually 
drooped   with  the    empire   of   thefe 
monarchs,   and  in    conjundion  with 
•the   difmembered  dominions  of  the 
Philips,    expired    under    the    feeble 
Charles  the  fecond,  who  leaving  no 
ifTue,  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bout- 
bon  afcended  the  throne  of  Spain.—- » 
The  national  drefs  of  the  Spaniard^ 
as  well  as  his  charader,  were  altered ; 
his  fable   garment  was  changed  for 
the   gay    and    effeminate   modes   of 
Verfailles;    Spanifli  gravity  w^as  put 
out  of  countenance,  and  he  was  de- 
.prived  of  his  darling  whifkers,  as  the 
favage  Ruffians  much  about  the  fame 

time 
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time  had  been  defpoiled  of  their 
beards  ((2). ---Perhaps  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  importance  of 
whifkers  at  that  time  in  Spain  and 
Portugal :    It  is  told  of  Don  Joam  de 

[a)  When  the  emperor  Charleses  german  foldiers 
quarrelled    with    their    Spanifh    comrades,     they 
ufed  to    fvvear  in  gerraan  By  Got,  laying  hold  of 
their  whilkers ;   frpm  whence  the  Spaniards  miftak- 
iiig  the  meaning  of  the  word,   have  called  whilkers 
ever  fince  by  tlie  «ame  of  Bigotes,  though  the  origi- 
nal word  is  Mojiacho^  from  the  Greek  w<i>rd  fji,via^ 
■the  upper  lip, — Whifkers  and  beards  were  points  of 
great  confcquence  in  Spain  in  thofe  days  and  any 
infult  offered  to  them  was  not  to  be  borne  with,  even 
after  death  by  the  C'ld^  as  the  grave  Cobarruvias  tells 
us,  It  was /aid,  that  a  Jew  having  pulled  him  by  the 
beard  on  his  tomb,  out  of  contempt,  God  permitted 
that  the  figure  of  this  champion  Ihould  extend  its 
marble  hand  to  its  fword,   and  draw  it  one  third  out 
of  the  fcabbard ;  on  which  the  affrighted  Jew  fcream- 
ed  out,   which  brought  people  together,  who  related 
the  ftory,  and  (ome  faid  it  caufed  the  Jew  to  be- 
come a  Chriftian  * 

Caftro, 
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Caflro,  a  Portugueze  viceroy  in  In^ 
dia,  that  being  in  great  want  of  mo- 
ney, and  defirous  to  borrow  a  large 
fum  in  that  country,  he  pawned  one 
of  his  whifkers,  as  the  moft  facred 
pledge  he  could  think  of ;  which 
he  afterwards  honourably  redeemed : 
in  which  he  a6led  with  more  puncti- 
lio than  that  famous  Spanifli  hero 
^  the  Cid,  who  obtaining  a  fum  of 
money  of  a  jew  on  his  plate,  inftead 
of  fending  it  to  his  houfe,  ordered 
only  a  cheft  of  fand  ; — ^^though  he  af- 
terwards made  reftitution  in  his  will. 

Adieu.™ My  next  will  be  from  the? 
JEfcurial^  where  I  ami  going  to  fpend 
a  few  days,  and  then  prepare  matters 
for  my  departure  for  England. 

LETTEI^ 
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ttemarks  made  in  the  library  of  the  Efcurialy  on 
Sj)amjh  commentators :i  poetical  tranjlations  of 
.greek  and  latin  clafficSy  and  italian  authors, 

ESCURIAL,  August  2d,  1778. 

I  HAVE  taken  this  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  Efcurial  in  order 
to  view  this  grand  edifice  more  at 
leifure,  when  the  court  is  not  here^ 
and  to  indulge  a  few  hours  ftudy  and 
refearch  in  this  very  curious  li- 
brary, of  which  you  have  already 
heard  fo  much,  as  well  as  of  the  famous 
building  of  the  Efcurial,  the  great 
work  of  the  gloomy  Philip  the  fecond,* 
which  coll  him  fix  millions  of  ducats* 
His  long  reign  furnifhed  him  more- 

P  over 
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over  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  perfed- 
ed,  with  the  additional  fatisfadion  of 
the  whole  having  been  compleated 
under  the  direction  of  two  Spanifli 
architeds,  John  Baptifl  de  Toledo, and 
his  pupil  Juan  deHerrera;  a  flruclure 
of  which  you  have  of  late  feen  fomany 
accurate  accounts,  that  it  leaves  me 
little  to  add  on  the  fubjed,  more 
than  to  inform  you,  that,  as  to  the  ex- 
aggeration of  this  building  having 
eleven  thoufand  windows,  fourteen 
thoufand  doors,  and  eight  hundred 
pillars,  it  is  denied  by  their  own 
writers,  as  well  as  what  has  been 
faid  of  the  tabernacle  on  the 
great  altar  being  of  porphyry,  with 
eighteen  pillars  of  agate,  and  being 
fourteen  years  making  ;  alfo  that  the 
ceiling  of  the  choir  was  painted  by 

Titian  : 
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Titian  :  that  the  glafs  windows  were 
fixed  in  frames  of  filver  gilt,  and  that 
the  library  contained  an  hundred 
thoufand  volumes ;  all  which  are  fa- 
bulous inventions,  introduced  by 
novel  writers  and  book-makers,  to 
amufe    the    credulous   public    in  fo- 


reign countries, 


The  library  may  contain  about 
thirty  thouHind  volumes,  and  may 
undoubtedly  be  efteemed  as  a  very 
curious  and  valuable  coUecTtion  : 
I  fpent  a  confiderable  time  there 
with  great  delight.  It  would  be  an 
herculean  labour  to  attempt  giving 
a  feries  of  the  numerous  colledions 
of  Spanifh  poets,  commentators  and 
tranflators,  from  the  Greek,  Latin  and 
Italian  poets,  I  mean  to  confine  my- 
P  2  felf 
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felf  only  to  poetical  books.  The 
moft  antient  colleflion  of  poems 
is  that  made  by  Baena  in  the  reign 
of  John  the  2d,  mentioned  before; 
which  is  in  manufcript  in  this  library, 
;ind  continued  by  Hernando  del  Caf- 
tillo. — Lorenzo  de  Ayala  publiflied 
at  Valencia,  in  1588,  another  col- 
lection, entitled  Jar  din  de  amadore^^ 
"  The  garden  of  lovers  f'  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Romancero  general  - 
of  Miguel  de  Madrigal,  in  1604, 
that  of  Flores  in  Madrid  in  1614, 
and  the  firft  part  of  the  Tejoro  de  Di- 
vina  poefia  from  various  writers.  Pe- 
dro de  Efpinofa  compiled  the  firft  part 
oiiht  flores  de  poetas  ilujlres  de  Efpana^ 
printed  at  Valladolid  in  1605,  where- 
in the  compiler  alfo  makes  a  confpi- 


cuous  figure. 


It 
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It  was  the  misfortune  of  let- 
ters, at  that  time  in  Spain,  to  be 
loaded  with  commentators,  who 
equally  preffed  good  and  bad  authors 
into  the  fervice,  and  burthened  them; 
with  the  weight  of  their  dullnefs;  thofe 
who  had  not  the  temerity  to  attempt 
the  Greek  and  Latin  daffies,  becaufe 
they  did  not  underftand  them,  fell 
without  mercy  on  the  works  of  their 
countrymen,  and  fome  would  com- 
ment upon  their  own  works, which  gave 
birth  to  the  moft  monflrous  produc- 
tions. Ev^n  the  learned  Marquifs  de 
Santillana  commented  upon  his  own 
Proverbios  ;  the  poets  Juan  de  Mena' 
and  Garcilafo  de  la  Vega  had  nume* 
rous  commentators;  and  the  ob- 
fcure  Gongora  had  three  fuch  wri-' 
ters,  who  were  fo  unfuccefsful  that^ 
P3  they 
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they  require  another  commentator  for 
themfelves. 

Th^  tranflatioris  of  poets  in   the 
Spanifti    language     are     numerous, 
taken    from    Greek  and    Latin    au- 
thors, as  well  as  from  the  Provenzal, 
Italian,  Portugueze,  and  latterly  from 
the  French.      Gonzalo  Perez  traafla- 
ted  the  odyffey  of  Homer,  ar^d  Chrif- 
toval  de  Mefa  the  iliad,  which  lafl  is 
Hill  in  manufcript.  The  medea  of  Eu- 
ripides was  tranflated  by  Pedro  Simon 
Abril  in  Barcelona,  in  1599.    Bofcan 
tranflated  from  the  Greek  poet  Mu- 
feus,  as  Lewis  de  Leon  did  from  Pinr 
dar,   and  Villegas  from  Theocritus. 
Qf  Virgil  there  are  feveral  tranflati- 
ons  befides  that   of  the  Marquifs  of 
Villena.     Juan  de  la  Encina  tranfla- 
ted 
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ted  the  eclogues  in  3516,  at  SaragofTa, 
Juan  de  Guzman,  a  fcholar  of  the 
famous  San61ius  Brocenfis,  that  is, 
Sanchez  of  Brozas  in  Eftremadura, 
tranflated  the  Georgics  in  blank  verfe 
at  Salamanca  in  1586.  Chriftoval 
de  Mefa  tranflated  the  asneis  in  oc- 
tave rhymes  in  1615,  but  that  by 
Luis  de  Leon,  publiflied  by  Qiievedo 
at  Madrid  in  1631,  is  far  fuperior, 
and  may  be  confidered  "as  an  excel- 
lent performance. 

The  art  of  poetry  of  Horace  has 
been  excellently  tranfla.ted  by  Efpinel 
as  tvell  as  by  Luis  de  Zapata,  printed 
in  Spanifli  verfe  at  Lifbon  in  1592. 

Ovid's  metamorphofes  have   been 

tranflated   into    Spanifli     by     feve* 

P  4  ral 
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xal  hands,  particularly  by  Philip  Mey 
at  Tarragona  in  1586,  with  great  fuc- 
cefs,  which  ftiews  the  tafte  of  Dor^ 
Antonio  Aguftin  archbidiop  of  Tar- 
ragona, who  kept  Mey  in  his  palace 
as  a  printer,  whom  he  employed  in 
his  own  valuable  and  learned  works. 
This  great  prelate  notwithftanding  hisi 
ferious  occupations  had  a  favourable 
Opinion  of  the  mufes:  He  began  a 
poem  in  praife  of  the  fountain  of 
Alcover,  which  he  had  obferved  in  a 
vifitation  of  his  diocefe,  and  direded 

Mey   to  finifti  it. -The  epiftles  of 

Ovid  were  tranflated  in  blank  verfe 
by  Don  Francifco  de  Aldana  a  chp- 
tain  in  the  army  under  Philip  11.  but 
when  the  author's  brother  Cofmo 
printed  his  other  poems  at  Madrid 
in  1591,  this  work  was  fa  fcarce  that 

he 
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he  was  obliged  to  omit  it.  Many  other 
tranflations  from  the  greek  and  latin 
claffics  are  to  be  found,  and  I  have 
this  moment  received  a  new  book  on 
that  fubje6l  fiomMadrid,  byDonJuan 
Antonio  Pellicer  of  the  king's  library, 
who  has  juft  publifhed  an  introdudo^ 
ry  effay  to  a  future  work,  which  is  to 
comprehend  all  the  learned  Spa- 
niards who  have  tranflated  the  fa- 
thers, philofophers,  greek  and  latia 
hiftorians  and  poets  (<3), 

The  italian  poets  were  introduced 
^t  an  early  period  into  Spain.      It  is 

[a]  Enfayo  de  una  biblioiheca  de  Tradudores  Efpa- 
noles  dcade  fe  da  noticia  de  las  traduciones  que  bay 
CBu  Caltiilano  de  la  Sagrada  Efcritura,  Santos  Padres, 
filofophos,  biftoriadores  medicos,  oradores,  poetas, 
all  grie^os  como  latinos  •,  y  de  otros  autores  que  ban 
florecido  antes  de  la  invencion  de  la  imprepta  por 
Don  Juan  Antonio  Pellicer  y  Saforcada,  Sec.  Ma- 
drid, 177S. 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  remarkable  that  all  their 
great  geniufles  owed  their  improve- 
ment to  the  Italian  fchool.  It  was 
there  that  Mendoza,  Bofcan,  Garcila- 
fo  de  la  Vega,  Quevedo,  Ercilla,  and 
many  others  formed  their  tafte,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  loft  their  domi- 
nions in  Italy  at  the  death  of  Charles 
IL  it  feems  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal caufe  of  the  decline  of  literature 
amongft^  them. 

,  ThelearnedMarquifs  of  Villena  had 
^  a  very  early  period  given  a  tranf- 
lation  of  Dante  at  the  defire  of  the 
Marquifs  of  Santillana,  and  the  fame 
poet  was  afterwards  tranQated  in 
verfe  with  notes  by  Don  Pedro  Fer- 
nandes  de  Villcgas  arcdeacon  of  Bur-» 

gos, 
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gos,  and  printed  in  that  city  in  1515, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  10th  fatire 
of  Juvenal  is  added  by  the  author's 
brother  Geronimo  de  Villegas  prior 
of  Cuevas  Rubias. —  The  Triomji  of 
Petrarch  was  turned  into  Spanifh 
verfe  and  publiflied  at  Medina  del 
campo  in  1554.  The  Orlando  Juriofa 
of  Ariofto  was  tranflated  at  Toledo 
in  1310  and  again  by  Don  Geronimo 
de  Urrea,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1556. 
The  Tears  of  SL  Peter  by  Tanfillo,  an 
italian  poet  of  the  twelfth  century, 
has  been  t*vice  given  in  Spanifli, 
firft  by  Lewis  Galvet  de  Montalvo,  at 
Toledo,  in  1587,  and  then  by  Don 
Juan  de  Sedeno.  Tanlillo  having 
written  a  licentious  poem  in  his 
youth,  it  w^as  fupprefied  at  Rome,  and 
i^iferted  in  the  Index   of  prohibited 

books, 
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books,  which  affeded  him  fo  much, 
that  it  occafioned  this  elegant  poem 
of  the  Tears  qf  St.  Peter,  which  the  fa- 
mous Malherbe  has  alfo  tranflated 
into  French.  TanfiUo  has  been 
fometimes  -compared  to  Petrarch. 
The  Cierufalemme  Liberata  of  Taffo 
has  been'  tranflated  into  Spanifh  by 
Juan  de  Sedeno  at  Madrid,  in  1587. 
•^— There  are  two  tranflations  of  the 
Pajlor  Fido  of  Guarini,  the  firft  by 
Suarez  de  Figueroa,  of  Valencia,  in 
1609,  the  fecond  by  the  fair  hand 
©T  a  Lady,  Dona  Ifabela  de  Correa, 
and  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1694. 
But  to  return  toTafTo,  Faria  a  Portu- 
gueze  writer  proves  in  his  life  of  Ca- 
moens,  that  the  poem  of  the  Lufiad 
is  prior  to  Taffo,  as  the  Lufiad  was 
publiftied    in     1572,    and    the    firft 

edition 
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edition  of  the  Gierufalemme  Liberata 
appeared  imperfed  in  1581,  and  00m- 
pleat  at  Venice  in  1582,  which  is 
nine  years  later  than  the  Lufiad  ;  from 
whence  it  is  evident  the  Portugueze 
had  a  correal  epic  poem  before  the 
Italians.  Faria  even  goes  further^ 
and  endeavours  to  ftiew  that  Tafib 
has  borrowed  forne  of  his  mod  beau- 
tiful paffages  from  the  Lufitanian 
bard :  it  is  moreover  fingular,  that 
while  Voltaire  endeavours  to  depre- 
ciate the  Lufiad  with  the  feeming 
jealoufy  of  a  rival,  he  extols  fome 
palTages  of  the  Araucana,  a  Spanifh 
poem  by  Don  Alonfo  de  Ercilla, 
wherein  the  French  poet  compares 
the  fpcech  of  the  Indian  chief  Colo- 
colo  to  his  people,  with  thatof  Neftor 
to  Achilles  and   Agamemnon  in  the 

firft 
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firft  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  gives  the! 
ftiperiority  to  the  Spaniard  over 
Homer.  You  will  of  cdurle  be  cu- 
rious to  hear  fomething  further  of 
fuch  a  diflinguifhcd  writer,  Don 
Alonfo  de  Ercilla,  a  geiiileman  of 
Bifcay,  was  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  James,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  emperor  Rodolph  the 
2d.  He  was  brought  up  at  court  from 
his  youth,  having  been  page  to  the 
emperor  Charles  and  Philip  his  fon, 
whom  he  attended  in  all  his  expe- 
ditions to  Italy,  Flanders,  Germai- 
ny,  and  England.  Being  in  Lon- 
don, when  he  heard  that  a  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  the  town  of  Arauco 
in  South  America,  he  immediate- 
ly quitted  England  and  embark- 
ed for   America,  as    a  volunteer  in 

the 


Pin 
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the  caufe  of  his  country,  where  he 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  with  extraordi- 
nary valour  againft  the  Indians, 
writing  by  night  the  anions  he  had 
been  witnefs  of  by  day,  and  for 
want  of  other  conveniencies,  compo- 
fing  his  poem  on  fcraps  of  paper, 
or  pieces  of  leather,  taking  up  alter- 
nately the  fword  or  the  pen  ;- — af- 
ter many  ads  of  heroifm,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  return  to  the  courts 
of  his  mailer,  and  produce  a  beauti- 
ful poem  which  was  perfeAed  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  ;  the  firft  part  of 
which  was  printed  in  1577,  fo  that 
he  holds  a  diilinguifhed  rank  a- 
mongft  the  poets  of  the  golden  age, 
though  I  had  not  mentioned  him 
before  ;  as  does  alfo  Don  Francifco  de 
Borja  prince  of  Equilache,  knight  of 

the 
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the  golden  fleece,  and  viceroy  of  Peru 
till  the  death  of  Philip  the  3d,  in 
1621^  on  receiving  news  of  which, 
he  embarked  for  Spain,  and  retired 
to  Valencia,  his  native  country,  thot^ 
he  went  again  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
where  he  died  in  his  8oth  year*  In 
his  leifure  hours,  he  principally  devo- 
ted himfelf  to  the  mufes,  and  chiefly 
excelled  in  lyric  compofitions,  in- 
fomuch  that  he  has  been  clafled 
amongft  the  nine  mufes  of  Spain, 
which,  with  himfelf  confifted  of  Gar- 
cilafo  de  la  Vega,  Villegas,  ^uevedo, 
the  count  de  Rebolledo,  the  two  Ar- 
genfolas,  Lewis  de  Leon,  and  Lope 
de  Vega. 

I  f^iy  nothing  to  you  of  the  fine 
coUedion  of  Arabic  manufcfipts,  in 

the 
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the  library  of  the  Efcurial,  many  of 
which  are  curioufly  painted  and  em- 
blazoned :  Were  I  to  fpeak  to  you 
of  a  lifter  art,  or  had  I  the  mufical 
talents  of  a  Burney,  I  might  give 
you  a  further  defcription  of  a  curi- 
ous book  in  this  colledion,  being  a 
treatife  upon  mufic,  with  defigns  of 
upwards  of  thirty  different  mufical 
inflruments,  which  would  give  infi- 
nite pleafure  to  the  lovers  of  that 
fine  art,  if  there  were  any  means  of 
obtaining  a  copy  of  them,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  more  perfed  knowledge 
of  the  ftate  of  mufic  in  this  country 
tinder  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs* 
The  authors  name  is  Abbi  Najfar  Ben 
Mahommed  Alpharaibi,  with  the  follow- 
ing title,  as  tranflated  by  Cafiri,  the 
Q,  king's 
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king's    librarian,    in  his   account   of 

ihefe  manufcripts  : 

N^.    C  M  V  I. 

Ahhi  Najfar  Ben  Mahommed  Al'^haraihiy 

MU SICES    ELEMENT-Jl; 

Adje^fis  no  I  is  muficis  et  wftrumentorum  Jiguris 

'plus  triginta^  ^c* 

After  a  long  converfation  in  this 
library  with  an  ingenious  friend, 
who  is  a  paflionate  admirer  of  Cer- 
vantes, we  were  going  away  highly 
pleafed,  when  the  librarian  who  at- 
tended us  with  much  courtefy  and 
good  manners,  recalled  our  attention 
to  a  fmall  cheft  of  antient  coins, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  have  no 
extraordinary  merit ;  but  they  had  a 
very  Angular  one  in  my  eyes,  as  I 
difcovered  them  to  have  belonged  to 
the  great  archbifbiop  of  Tarragona, 

Don 
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Don  Antonio  Aguflin,  (whofe  curious 
library  is  alfo  here]  and  to  have  been 
the  original  coins  which  ferved  him 
to  draw  up  thofe  learned  dialogues  on 
medals,  fo  univerfally  admired  in  all 
countries,  and  which  have  been  tranf- 
lated  into  italian  and  latin. — I  was 
pleafed  to  fee  there,  a  coin  of  the  ifland 
of  Rhodes,  with  the  head  of  the  famous 
Coloffus,  and  the  name  of  the  city 
flaraped  on  it,  Poaiqn,  which  the 
archbifliop  tells  us,  in  dialogue  the 
fecond,  they  fliewed  him  at  Rome  in 
the  church  of  Sanla  Croce  di  Gierufa- 
lemme,  as  one  of  the  thirty  pieces  of 
money  with  which  Judas  betrayed 
our  Saviour;  but  this  had  little  effed 
on  the  learned  prelate,  who  ftates  the 
improbability  thereof,  and  that  Judas 
was  more  likely  to  have  been  paid 
Q^  2  with 
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with  Sides,  or  other  coin  of  the  coun- 
try, as  he  was  rewarded  out  of  the 
money  belonging  to  the  public  trea- 
fury.     The  obfervation   that  follows 
I  (hall  give  you  in  the   archbiftiop's 
own  words  :    "  B.  Why  then  do  they 
hold  this  coin  as  a  relic   in   Rome? 
A.    For   the  fame   reafon  they  have 
at   the   convent  of  Poblet  (in  Catalo- 
nia)    for    fhewing    a    large  dice  four 
times  as  large  as  the  common  ones, 
and  of  a  jafper  colour,  which  they 
fay  is  one  of  thofe,  with  which  the  fol- 
diers   played  for  the  garments  of  our 
Lord  ;  all  thefe    kind  of  things  are 
very  uncertain,  and  do   not   deferve 
fo  good  a  name  as  relics,   fince  they 
were  ufed  as  inftrumentsof  fin."— But 
I  am  again  falling  into   digreffions ; 

indulge 
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indulge  me  with  one  reflection  more 
before  I  quit  this  defultory  letter  ; 
and  that  is,  that  after  reviewing  fuch 
a  variety  of  commentators  which  the 
Spanifh  language  affords,  I  lament 
that  the  great  Cervantes  is  no  longer 
underflood  by  his  countrymen,  and 
that  this  claffic  writer,  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  inmoft  receffes  of 
the  human  heart,  and  who  abounds 
with  the  moft  beautiful  allegories,  yet 
remains  without  a  fingle  commenta- 
tor ! — Let  me  exhort  you  then  to 
continue  your  attention  to  this  great 
author,  in  whom  nature  herfelf  fpeaks 
her  own  language,  and  I  hope  when 
I  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you 
again,  I  may  without  being  a  mini- 
fter  of  ftate,  or  yourfelf  a  fuitor  for 
Q,  3  court 
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court  favour,  make  you  the  fame 
compliment  which  the  earl  of  Oxford 
did  to  Rowe  the  poet,  and  give  you 
joy  that  you  can  read  Don  Quixote 
in  the  original. 


LETTER 
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LETTER        XIV. 

Revolutions  and  progrefs  of  the  Spanijh  Drama. 
MADRID,  August  6th,  1778. 

IN  the  prefent  critical  moment,  it 
is  impoffible  for  an  Englifliman 
to  be  lukewarm,  who  has  a  true  love 
for  his  country. — Though  our  ene- 
mies were  ever  fo  numerous,  we  fure- 
ly  are  equal  to  dangers,  let  them  be 
ever  fo  great.— A  thoufand  duties  call 
me  home,  I  long  to  be  with  you,  and 
to  take  a  more  adive  part  in  this 
noble  ftruggle  ;  you  have  my  beft 
wiChes,  that  fuch  vigorous  exertions 
may  be  crowned  with  fuccefs  ;  I  cannot 
fubmit  to  the  idea  of  yielding  even 
the  length  of  a  wave  on  our  natural 
0^4  element: 
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element  :  Oh  faireft  ifland!  may  thy 
dominion  ever  be  acknowledged, 
and  thy  fpirit  of  freedom,  commerce 
and  happinefs,  be  revered  and  ad- 
mired till  time  fhall  be  no  more ! 
— In  this  penfive  flraia  I  faunter 
through  the  flreets  of  Madrid,  take 
my  evening  s  walk  in  the  Frado^  and 
then  return  home,  and  prepare  mat- 
ters for  my  departure  from  hence  : 
but  I  have  hitherto  faid  nothing  to 
you  of  the  theatre,  and  you  will  of 
courfe  expe6l  fomething  on  that  fub- 
jed.  If  you  will  give  me  leave,  I 
will  take  up  the  fubje6l  from  a  very 
early  date,  fince  I  have  feen  the  ftate- 
ly  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  the- 
atre at  Morviedro,  near  Valencia^ 
which  fliews  that  thefe  entertainments 
were  known  in  Spain  under  the  Ro- 
mans, 
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mans,  though  we  cannot  afcertain  at 
what  period.  If  you  believe  the  re- 
port of  Philoflratus,  in  his  life  of 
Apollo;iius  Tyanaeus,  the  inhabitants 
of  Boetica  had  never  feen  any  thea- 
trical entertainments,  and  when  a 
few  indigent  ftrollers  firft  appeared 
amongft  them,  they  gazed  with  the 
utmoft  aftonifliment  at  their  awkward 
geftures  ;  the  citizens  of  Ipula  in  par^ 
ticular  were  fo  aftonifhed  at  a  trage- 
dy performed  by  thefe  adors,  that 
the  audience  flood  aghaft,  and  con- 
fidered  them  as  fo  many  fiends, 
from  whom  they  fled  with  the  utmoft 
precipitancy  ;  all  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  happened  under  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Be  this  as  it  may,  moft  pro- 
bably they  totally  ceafed  under  the 
favaging   hand  of  the   goth  :   at  lafl; 

the 
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the  Trobadours  revived  the  Roman 
fpirit,'  which  extended  itfelf  to  the 
kingdom  of  Atagon,  with  the  dramatic 
mufe  in  the  days  of  the  marquis  of 
Villena,  and  at  its  union  to  Caftile, 
began  to  dawn  in  this  latter  kingdom. 

*'  The  Cancionero  of  the  poet  Juan 
de  la  Encina,  contains  many  drama- 
tic pieces  of  his,  aded  during  Chrifl- 
mas,' Shrovetide,  and  Eafter,  in  the 
houfe  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Thefe 
entertainments  not  only  confifled  of 
paftoral  dialogues,  and  fubje6ls  of 
love,  but  were  moreover  adapted  to 
the  facred  page,  and  reprefented  the 
paffion  of  our  faviour  and  other 
parts  of  fcripture,  but  fuch  pieces 
could  give  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the 
powers  of  the  drama ;  as  to  their 
*'•  other 
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other  performances,  the  adors  were 
moRly  diffolute  men,  incapable,  from 
t6e  depravity  of  their  manners  to  feel 
the  delicate  fentiments  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  mufe,  or  thofe  noble  paf- 
Cons  which  inflame  a  generous  mind ; 
much  lefs  to  reprefent  their  effeds : 
fo  that  the  compofitions  of  the  times 
were  fuitable  to  the  turn  of  the  ac- 
tors, and  reftrided  to  fcenes  of  low 
life,  fimilar  to  thofe  manners  which 
conftituted  their  principal  charadlers. 
Thefe  gave  origin  to  that  noted  one 
of  the  Celejlina,  in  the  tragi-comedy 
oiCalixto  and  Melibea,  tranflated  long 
fince  into  Englifh,  under  the  title  of 
T^he  Spanijh  rogue,  a  piece  totally  un- 
worthy of  the  ftage,  in  which  vice  is 
depided  in  fuch  lively  colours  and 
immorality   fo  openly   exhibited,    as 

to 
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to    excite    our    utmoft   indignation* 
Its  author  is  unknown,   though  from 
its  claffic  language  fome  have   attri- 
buted it  to  Juan  de  Mena,  others  to 
Roderic  de  Cota.    The  original  piece 
had  only  one  a6l,  and  was  afterwards 
compleated  by  Fernando  de   Rocas. 
It  was   firft  written    in  profe,    then 
turned  into  verfe  by  Juan  de  Sedeno 
at  Salamanca,  in  1540.     It  has  been 
twice  tranflated  into  French,  firft  by 
an  anonymous  hand  at  Lyons  in  1529, 
and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1542,  where 
it  was   again  tranflated  by  Thomas 
Laverdin  in  1598.     The  fame  diffo- 
lute  temper  infe6led  the  Portugueze 
drama  ;     the    comedies    of    George 
Ferreira  Vafconcellos,  after  they  were 
printed  at  Evora  in  1366,   were   im^ 
mediately  fupprefled ;    in   other  re- 

fpe(Ss 
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fpe6ls  he  united  the  comic  powers  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  ;  they  were  tranf- 
lated  into  Spanifh  at  Madrid  in  1631, 
by  Don  Fernando  Balleftros  y  Saave- 
dro,  and  have  been  again   reprinted 
here  in  1735,  by  Don  Bias  Naffarre, 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Don  Do-» 
mingo  Ferruno    Quexillofo. — While 
the  Spanifti  drama  laboured    under 
all   thefe  difadvaniages,  a   new   Ro- 
fcius    arofe    in   the    perfon  of  Lope 
de  Rueda  of  Seville,  whofe  pieces  do 
honour  to  his  memory,  as  well  as  his 
theatrical   abilities    as  a  performer  ; 
he  was  a  gold-beater  by  trade,   and 
it  is  praife  fufficient  for  him  that  Cer- 
vantes, who  was   his   contemporary, 
has  fpoken  highly  in  his  favour,   ad- 
ding that  none  had  equalled  him  as 
an  ador,  or  in  the  natural  turn  of 

his 
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his  dialogue  and  juflnefs  of-charaden 
His  prologues  and  interludes  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  pajfos, 
which  fhews  the  antiquity  of  thofe 
compofitions  known  at  prefent  by 
the  names  of  Loas^  Entremefes  and 
Saenetes. — Alonfo  de  la  Vega  fucceed- 
ed  Rueda  as  a  writer  and  a  perfor- 
mer, but  is  much  inferior  to  him  as 
a  writer.  His  Tholoma  confifls  of 
eight  fcenes,  but  his  Duqueja  de  la 
Rofa  is  hot  divided  into  fcenes  or  ads, 
and  forms  one  continued  feries. 

The  ftage  in  thofe  days  made  a  very 
mean  and  inconfiderable  figure; 
Cervantes  informs  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Lope  de  Rueda  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  a  theatre  might  be  wrapped 
up  in   a  bag,  being   nothing  more 

than 
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than  four  gilt  leather  (kins,  as  many 
falfe  beards  and  heads  of  hair,  with 
three  or  four  flaves.  Comedies  were 
then  nothing  more  than  paftoral  dia- 
logues between  fliepherds  and  fhep- 
herdeffes,  with  interludes,  in  which 
the  ribaldry  of  a  negro,  the  boafts  of 
a  coward,  and  the  blunders  of  a  Bif- 
cayner,  like  the  bulls  of  our  Teague^ 
form  the  principal  part,  and  we  owe  to 
them  our  Bobadil,  a  name  neverthelefs 
of  great  renown  in  Spain,  as  Fal/laff 
certainly  was  in  England,  till  it  fell 
under  the  difpleafure  of  Shakefpe^re. 
Lope  de  Rueda  was  admirable  in  all 
thefe  chara(51ers,  and  doubtlefs  would 
have  made  an  excellent  ilW  Drugger^ 
though  inferior  in  other  refpeds  to  the 
great  Rofcius  with  us.  In  thofe  days 
there  vvere  no  changes  of  fcenes,  no 

.  battles 
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battles  with  horfe  and  foot  betweeri 
chriflians  and  moors,  no  paflages  foi* 
the  adors  in  the  centre  of  the  flage^ 
the  whole  of  which  confifled  of  a  few 
boards  laid  over  benches,  no  ma- 
chinery of  any  kind,  an  old  curtain 
drawn  acrofs,  divided  the  part  where 
the  adors  were  to  drefs,  and  where 
the  muficians  fung  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  inftruments. — Lope  de  Rueda 
died  at  Cordova,  and  in  confidera- 
tion  of  his  great  merit  was  interred  in 
the  cathedral  between  the  two  choirs 
near  the  famous  jefter  Luis  Lopez. 
As  an  a6lor  he  had  a  fucceffor  in  Na- 
harro  of  Toledo,  who  imitated  Rueda 
in  the  low  comic.  The  bag  was  re- 
placed by  trunks  to  hold  the  additi- 
onal furniture,  he  placed  the  mufici- 
ans before   the  flage,   aboliftied  the 

general 
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general  ufe  of  falfe  beards,  referving 
them  for    their    true  characters ;   he 
introduced  battles,  clouds,  thunder, 
lightning,  ftorms,  and  fliipwreck.    As 
a;  writer,.  Rue^a   was   followed   by 
Chriftaval  de  C^ftillejo,   and  were  it 
not  for  want  of  drecency,   his  pieces 
Wpuld  be  excellent,  particularly  the 
Con/i^nza,  which  is  in  manufcript  in 
the  Efcutial.     After  this  a  more  po- 
lite   genius,   Juan   de  la  Cueva,   of 
Seville,   improved  the  Spanifh  ftage, 
and  gneatly  refined  the  language  of 
the  iirama,  by  his  fofc  and  melodious 
numbers*     His  theatrical  pieces  were 
aSediat  Seville  in  1579,  and  printeci 
ihef^iiiin?  1588.--— I   com^   pfjWpto 
fpe^ak  of  the  great  author   of  Don 
Qiiikote    as   a  play-writei;.  rf— — Thq 

r/iUUllGq.;  R  IhtMf^ 
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titles  of  his  plays  are  La  GranTurquef- 
ca^  La  Batalla  Xaval^  La  Jerujalem^  La 
Amaranta  o  Mayo,  El  Bofque  Amorofo,  La 
Arfmda,  and  La  Confufa,  printed  at 
Madrid  in  1615,  and  reprinted  in 
1740.  He  was  the  firft  who  divided 
the  drama  into  three  Jornadas,  or 
ads,  and  was  a  ftrenuous  aflertor  of 
the  true  tafte  of  the  ancients  ;  on 
which  account  he  attacked  Lope  de 
Vega  with  all  his  might,  but  the  po- 
pular applaufe  was  too  great  in  favour 
of  his  antagonift,  who  ingratiated 
himfclf  fo  much  with  the  people  by 
indulgfng  their  verfatile  hymour,  ad- 
ded to  his  exuberance  of  fancy, 
and  the  juftnefs  of  his  characters, 
,  that  he  carried  all  before  him, 
like  an  impetuous  torrent  breaking 
down  all  the  barriers  of  oppofition: 

by 
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by  which  means,  as  another  Shake- 
fpear,  Lope  de  Vega  acquired  uni- 
verfal  admiration.  The  fecundity 
of  his  genius  was  fo  great,  and  his 
produ(9:ions  fo  rapid,  that  he  did  not 
give  leifure  to  the  public  to  diftin- 
guifli  the  efforts  of  genius  from  the 
wild  fallies  of  intemperate  fancy ; 
nor  could  the  feveral  attacks  of  Cer- 
vantes, Villegas,  Chriftoval  de  Mefa, 
and  others,  prevail  againfl  this  favou- 
rite bard. — His  fucceffors  copied  his 
defe6is  without  poffeffing  his  beau- 
ties;  Calderon,  who  came  after  him, 
gave  the  finifhing  hand  to  the  fatal 
plan  of  Lope,  and  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantages of  language  and  wit,  per- 
verted the  minds  of  the  people.  His 
fcenes  are  repeated  triumphs  of  vice, 
in  which  the  fair  fex  are  taught  to 
R  2  facrifice 
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facrifice  every  thing  to  the  imprefli- 
ons  of  love,  to  defpife  the  advice  of 
tender  parents,  and  yield  to  the  infi- 
dious  arts  of  feducers.  He  gives  eve- 
ry encouragement  to  licentioufnefs 
and  revel,  and  his  wit  was  the  more 
dangerous  from  being  delivered  with 
the  moft  beautiful  expreffion  ;  his  plots 
are  well  laid  and  ingenioufly  fupport- 
ed,  all  which  in  fuch  able  hands 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  moft 
laudable  purpofes  ;  though  fome  of 
his  plays  have  been  more  correal:  and 
efcaped  the  general  cenfure.  Solis 
Ss  not  inferior  to  Calderon  in  ele- 
gance and  ftyie,  particularly  in  La 
Gilanilla  de  Madrid^  El  Alcazar  del  Se- 
creto,  and  Un  Bobo  haze  ciento.  Some 
of  Moreto's  comedies  are  not  without 
mcnt^ixxth  as  El  defden  con  el  defden, 
^^;:iljiii  to 
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to  which  maybe  added,  El  Hechizado 
por  fuerza^  written  by  Zamora,  alfo 
his  Caftigo  de  la  miferia,  and  fome  o- 
thers,  that  do  honour  to  his  memory. 

With  refped  to  tragedy,  they  date 
it  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
or  beginning  of  the  i6th,  when  Vafco 
Diaz  Tanco  de  Fregenal  produced 
three  tragedies  that  never  were 
printed,  wherein  they  may  difpute 
the  palm  with  the  italians,  who  have 
none  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  So- 
phinijba  of  Treflino,  and  another  on 
the  fame  fubjed;  in  1502,  by  Galeoto, 
marquifs  of  Carreto.  To  thefe  may 
be  added,  the  tragedies  of  Hernan 
Perez  de  Oliva,  printed  in  1586,  La 
Vengenza  de  Agamemnon  and  La  Hecuba 
Tfifl^i  compofed  on  the  model  of  the 
R  3  greeks. 
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greeks.  The  iwo  tragedies  of  Mfe 
Lqftimofa  and  Mfe  Laureada,  by  Ber- 
mudez,  publiflied  in  1577,  have  not 
only  great  variety  of  verfification  and 
harmony  of  numbers,  but  infinite 
merit  in  their  compofitions  ;  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  tragedies 
.of  Juan  de  la  Cueva  ;  as^  for  thofe 
of  Gabriel  Laffo,  they  fall  much 
fhort  of  the  former,  either  in  lan- 
guage or  invention.  Cervantes 
praifes  thofe  of  La  Ifabela,  La  Fills  and 
La  Alexandra,  which  were  written  by 
Lupercio  de  Argenfola. 

In  1609  five  tragedies  of  Chrifto- 
val  de  Virues  were  printed,  which 
had  but  a  middling  reputation,  no 
more  than  that  of  the  Pompeyo  of 
Chrifloval  de  Mefa  in  16 18:   as  to 

Lope 
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Lope  de  Vega,  I  referve  myfelf  to 
fpeak  to  you   more  fully  concerning 

him  in  my  next  letter, Little  can 

be  faid  in  favour  of  the  tragedy  of 
Dona  Ines  de  CaJlro\  by  Mexia  de  la 
Cerda,  or  Los  Siete  Infantes  de  Lara^ 
hy  Zarate,  in  1651,  which,  with  fome 
other  pieces  void  of  particular  merit, 
brings  us  near  to  the  demife  of 
Charles  the  2d. 

Since  the  acceflion  of  the  Houfc 
of  Bourbon,  the  tragic  mufe  has 
been  charter,  and  the  genius  of  the 
French  drama  has  rendered  them 
more  correfl.  Don  Auguftin  de 
Montiano,  in  his  tragedies  of  Virginia^ 
and  AtaulphOy  publiflied  in  1750  and 
1753,  may  be  ftiled  the  Spanifh  So- 
phocles, and  be  fi^id  to  be  equal  to 
R  4  CorneillQ 
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Corneille  and  Racine  in  the  juftnefs  of 
the  drama,  uniting  the  fire  of  the 
Gallic  eagle  with  the  melody  of  the 
fwan.  Mr,  Hermilly  has  tranflated 
his  Virginia  into  French,  as  well  as 
his  firft  difcourfe  upon  Spanifh  tra- 
gedy which  precedes  it,  and  to  hira 
I  muft  refer  you  for  the  prcfent. 

Adieu  ! 


:.M1 
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LETTER      XV. 

^ketch  of  the  life  and  chara5fer  of  the  famous 
foet  Lope  de  Vega, 

V  MADRID,  Auguft  15th,  1778. 

THOUGH  I  perfedly  agree 
with  you  in  opinion  relating 
to  our  immortal  Shakefpeare,  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  doing  that  juf- 
tice  to  his  contemporary  Lope  de- 
Vega  which  his  moft  extraordinary: 
talents  deferve ;  I  fliall  therefore  at- 
tempt to  give  you  the  character  of 
this  great  poet,  which  is  no  eafy 
ta£L  when  his  amazing  abilities  are 
confidered ;  however,  I  fliall  venture 
to  proceed  as  this  will  be  the  lafl.  let- 
ter I  Ihall  write  to  you  from  hence. 

Lope 
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Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,  born 
the  25th  November  1562,  was  the  fon 
of  Felix  Vega  de  Carpio,  a  geiulenian 
of  Madrid,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  very  good  poet,  a  turn 
which'  he  obferved  with  rapture  in 
his  child  from  its  infancy,  and 
which  the  fond  parent  cherifhed  with 
the  grcateft  delight.  At  five  years  of 
age  young  Lope  could  read  fpanifli 
and  latin  fluently,  and  even  make 
verfes  which  he  exchanged  with  his 
fchool-fellows  for  pidures  and  other 
trifles.  His  father,  charmed  with 
this  furprizing  dawn  of  geniiis,  fpared 
no  pains  to  cultivate  a  darling  plant 
that  feeraed  to  encourage  the  moft 
flattering  expeflations.  At  the  age  of 
twelve.  Lope  was  matter  of  the  latin 
tongue  and  the  art  of  rhetoric;  could 

dance 
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dance  and  fence  with  eafe  and  dexr 
terity,  and  fing  with  a  tolerable  tafte. 
— Endowed  with  thefe  accompli (h- 
ments,  he  became  an  orphan  at  his 
firft  entrance  into  the  world  with  eve- 
ry preDTure  of  diftrefs,  and  was  taken 
into  the  feryice  of  the  bifhop  of  Avi- 
la,  in  whofe  praife  he  wrote  feveral 
paftorals,  and  made  his  firft  drama- 
tic effay,  with  a  comedy  intitled  La 
Tajloral  de  Jacinto.  He  foon  after 
quitted  his  patron,  went  to  the 
univerfity  of  Alcala,  where  he  ftudi- 
ed  philofophy,  and  took  a  degree, 
then  returned  to  Madrid  and  became 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who 
entrufted  him  with  his  moft  weighty- 
concerns.  Encouraged  by  his  new 
Mecenas,  he  again  tuned  his  lyre, 
and  fung  his  praife  in  a  poem  inti- 

ded 
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tied  Af'cadia.  About  this  time  he  mar- 
ried Dona  Ifabela  de  Urbina,  a  lady  of 
faniion,on  account  of  whofe  gallantries 
he  foon  after  fought  a  duel,  and  hav- 
ing grievoufly  wounded  his  antago- 
nift,  fled  to  Valencia,  where  he  lived 
fome  years;  after  which  he  returned 
again  to  Madrid,  where  lofing  his 
wife,  he  felt  himfelf  animated  with 
a  military  ardour,  and  repaired  to 
Cadiz  to  embark  on  board  the  great 
armada,  fitting  out  by  Philip  the  sd^ 
asjainft  Oueen  Elizabeth.  In  this 
fleet  he  iailed  for  Lifbon  in  compa- 
ny with  his  brother,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  fpanifli  riavy,  who  loft  his 
life  in  that  expedition.  Our  poet 
had  his  fhare  of  the  misfortunes  of 
that  difappoinled  fleet,  and  appeared 
^t  Madrid  without  a  fingle  friend, 
l:A}  became 
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became  fecretary  to  the  marquifs  of 
Malpica,  and  afterwards  to  the  count 
of  Xemos.  Though  his  firfl:  marriage 
was  fo  unfuccefsful,  he  was  in  hopes 
of  being  more  fortunate  in  that  ftate 
with  Dona  Juanade  Guardia^  ia  lady 
of  Tank  whom :  he  foon  after  Ibft. 
Inconfolable  at  thefe  repeated  af- 
flidions,  he  entered  into  the  eccle- 
fiaftic  ftate,  was  ordained  a  prieft 
and  appointed  .^head  c^iaplain  to 
a  congregation  'ofppriefts  at  Ma- 
drid; though  he  ftill  courted,  the 
mufes,  making ^this  the  chief  re- 
laxation that  fbftened  his  forrows. 
He  was  novv>  ihl  thezenith  of  his 
poetic  glory,  and  his  reputation  be- 
came founiverralvthat  pope  Urban  the 
eighthfenthim  the  degree  of  doflor  in 
divinity,  and  the  crofs  of  the  order  of 
^]  Malta, 
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Malta,  added  to  a  lucrative  poll  ia 
the  apoftolic  exchequer,  which  Lope 
held  to  his  death,  which  happened 
in  his  feventy-third  year,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  court,  and  every  learned 
man  in  the  kingdom.  The  duke  of 
Sefa,  who  was  his  patron  and  executor, 
caufed  him  to  be  interred  at  his  own 
cxpence  with  fuch  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence as  had  never  been  feen  be- 
fore for  a  private  perfon  ;  the  duke 
invited  all  the  grandees  of  the. king- 
dom, who  attended  in  perfon,  ih 
token  of  their  concern  at  the  lofs  of 
fo  diftinguifhed  a  charadex.  The 
funeral  obfequies  lafted  three  days, 
ali  the  clergy  of  the  king  s  chapel^ 
affifled,  three  biftiops  officiated  pon- 
tifically,  and  three  of  the  mod  elo- 
quent orators  exerted  themfelves  in 

praife 
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praife  of  the  deceafed,  adding  new 
laurels  to  the  fame  of  JLope  de  Vega, 
with  whom,  when  living,  many 
princes  gloried  in  being  acquainted. 
Pope  Urban  wrote  him  a  letter  in 
anfwer  to  a  dedication  of  his  po- 
em in  favour  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  intitled  Corona  tragica  de  Maria 
Sluardo.  Car-dinal  Barbarini  held  a 
Very  intimate  correfpondence  with 
him,  as  did  many  other  cardinals  and 
noblemen,  who  courted  his  friend- 
fhip.  When  he  walked  in  the  ftreets, 
he  was  gazed  upon  and  followed 
as  a  prodigy,  he  was,  moreover,  load- 
ed with  prefents,  and  by  the  ra^ 
pid  fale  of  his  numerous  works  foon 
amaffed  a  confiderable  fortune,  and 
acquired  a  capital  of  150.000  ducats, 
befides  his  ginnual  income   of  fifteen 

hundred 
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hundred  ducats,  arifing  out  of  his  be«^ 
nefices  and  employments  ;  fo  great 
was  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  the 
amafing  readiriefs  of  his  wit  and 
rapidity  of  thought,  added  to  his 
animated  expreffion,  that  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  poet  in  the  world, 
either  antient  or  modern,  that  could 
be'  compared  to  him. — His  lyric  cora-^ 
politions  and  fugitive  pieces,  with 
his  pro fe  effays,  form  a  collection  of 
fifty  volumes,  befides  his  dramatic 
works,  which  make  twenty-fix  vo^ 
lumes  more  ;  exclufive  of  four  hun-^ 
dred  fcriptural  dramatic  pieces,  call- 
ed in  Spain  Autos  Sacrament'ales,  all 
which  were  fucceffively  brought  on 
the  ftage;  and  what  is  ftill  more  ex- 
traordinary, ipeaking  of  his  printed 
works,    in   one   of  bis  paflorals  ;tq 

Claudio 
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Claiidio  he  fays  they  form  the  lead  part 
of  what  ftill  remained  in  his  clofet. 
It  appears  from  his  own  authority, 
that  he  ufed  conftantly  to  write  five 
flieets  a  day,  which  multiplied  by 
the  days  of  his  life,  would  make 
^33^225  flieets;  then  reckoning  the 
number  of  verfes  correfponding  to 
each  fheet,  it  will  appear  tliat  ex- 
clufive  of  profe  he  wrote  21,316,000 
verfes,  an  unheard  of  exertion  and 
facility  of  verfification  !  Our  author 
poffeilinganinexhauftiblefund,  which 
like  the  fire  of  Vefuvius,  continually 
afforded  new  matter,  and  blazed  out 
inceffantly.  So  extraordinary  was  the 
rapidity  of  his  genius,  he  would  often 
finifli  a  play  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  fome  comedies  in  lefs  than  five 
hours,  with  as  much  corrednefs  and 
S  elegance 
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elegance  in  his  verfe,  as  the  moft  la- 
boured pieces  of  other  writers  of  his 
time.  Such  was  the  contemporary 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Shakefpeare, 
and  Spencer  ;  in  his  Laurel  de  Apollo 
he  has  celebrated  all  the  good  poets 
of  his  time,  but  none  were  more  uni- 
verfally  praifed  from  all  parts  than 
himfelf  ;  his  furprifing  faculties  were 
.  fuch,  that  in  his  dramatic  pieces  he 
broke  through  all  rules  of  art,  yet 
fuch  was  his  fuccefs,  that  he  was 
conftantly  the  favourite  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  drew  perpetual  burfts  of 
applaufe.  —  It  was  not  his  fault  if 
his  fuccefTors  had  not  his  talents  to 
conceal  their  defed:s,  and  only  imi- 
tated his  imperfections,  rendering  the 
Spanifti  drama   infupportable  when 

deprived 
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deprived  of  the  beauties  of  Lope : 
this  was  forefeen  by  Cervantes,  who 
reproaches  our  poet  with  deftroying 
the  rules  of  the  drama,  as  laid  down 
by  the  ancients,  in  order  to  court  po- 
pular applaufe  ;  to  obtain  which  he 
loft  fight  of  every  idea  of  nature, 
or  good  tafte,  adding,  that  the  pro- 
bability of  fable  dwindled  in  his 
hands,  and  was  wafted  away  by  the 
enchanting  magic  of  verfe  ;  all  unity 
of  time  and  place  was  annihilated ; 
his  heroes  came  out  of  their  cradles^ 
and  wandered  from  eaft  or  weft  as 
lovers  or  combatants,  put  on  the  cowl 
of  monks,  died  in  cloyfters, and  worked 
miracles  on  the  ftage.  The  fcene  is 
tranfported  from  Italy  to  Flanders, 
and  as  eafily  fhifted  from  Valencia  to 
Mexico.  Footmen  difcourfe  like 
S  2  courtiers, 
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courtiers,  princes  like  bullies,  and 
ladies  like  chambermaids.  The  adors 
appear  in  legions,  often  feventy  at  a 
time,  and  clofe  with  numerous  pro- 
ceffions,  which  is  flill  kept  up  with 
us,  as  well  as  opening  graves,  and 
burying  the  dead,  performing  the 
mod  awful  rites  of  mortality  by  way 
of  amufement,  which  for  my  part  I 
mull  own  makes  my  heart  recoil  at 
the  difmal  fight  ;  nor  can  the  moft 
captivating  language  of  Shakefpeare 
overcome  my  feelings  at  this  glaring 
indecorum. 

So  fenfible  was  Lope  of  the  wild-, 
nefs  of  his  imagination,  and  how 
wantonly  he  fported  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  that  fpeaking  of 

himfelf. 
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himfelf,  he  acknowledges  his  fault  in 
the  following  words  : 

Mas  ninguno  de  todos  llamar  puedo 
Mas  barbaro  que  yo,  pues  contra  el  arte 
Me  atrevo  a  dar  preceptos,  y  me  dexo 
Llevar  dc  la  vulgar  corriente,  a  donde 
Me  llaman  ignorante,  Italia  y  Francia. 

And  again, 

Y  efcrivo  por  el  arte,  que  inventaron 
Los  que  el  vulgar  aplaufo  pretendieron 
Porque  como  los  paga  el  vulgo,  es  Julio 
Hablarle  en  necio,  para  darle  gullo. 

That  is,  "  that  he  was  fenfible  of  the 
reproaches  Italy  and  France  would 
make  him  for  breaking  through  all 
rules  to  pleafe  the  ignorant  public, 
but  fmce  it  was  they,  that  paid  for  it, 
they  had  a  right  to  be  pleafed  in 
their  own  way." 

S3  I  have 
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I  have  now  given  you  both  fides  of 
the    queftion,    refpecling    this    great 
man  ;  were  I  to  fpeak  to  you  of  his, 
perfonal  virtues,  they  are  yet  fuperior 
to  his  literary  talents.     His  benevo- 
lence and  charity  towards  the  indi- 
gent and  diftreffed  was  fo  great,  that 
he  always  extended  his  hand  to  the 
needy,  infomuch   that  notwithftand- 
ing  his  confiderable  fortune  and  in- 
come,   not   rnore  than   fix  thoufand 
ducats  were  found  at  his  death. — O 
illuflrious  bard,  if  an  Englifhman  is 
not  capable  of  doing  juftice  to  thy 
poetical  numbers,  and  the  harmony 
of  thy  verfe,  accept  at  leaft  of  this  tri- 
bute to  the  goodnefs  of  thy  heart. 


X.ETT5R 
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LETTER       XVL 


City  of  Burgos.     To-mb  of  the  Cid,  and  of  king 
John  the  Second. 


BURGOS,  isth  Auguft,   1778. 

THE  next  day  after  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  addrefling  my  laft 
letter  to  you,  I  fet  out  from  the 
town  of  Madrid,  and  paffing  through 
Segovia  and  Valladolid,  arrived  at 
the  antient  city  of  Burgos,  where  I 
propofe  making  a  halt  for  a  few  days, 
to  enjoy  a  little  reft  after  a  fatiguing 
journey,  and  to  look  about  me  in 
this  venerable  city,  dwindled  from 
its  former  fplendour,  but  flill  the 
refidence  of  many  noble  families,  il- 
S  4  luftrious 
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luflrious  for  their  lineage  and  milita- 
ry atchievements. — In  this  city  Ed- 
ward, of  England,  eldeft  fon  of  our 
king  Henry  the  3d,  was  knighted  in 
1254,  by  king  Alfonfo  the  wife,  and 
married  the  princefs  Eleanor  of  Caf- 
tile,  that  amiable  woman,  who  when 
her  hufband  was  wounded  with  a  poi- 
foned  arrow  in  Palefline,  fucked  the 
venom  out  of  the  wound,  and  refto- 
red  him  to  health.  Nor  was  the 
Englifli  nation  wanting  in  acknow- 
ledgments to  this  affedionate  prin- 
cefs, who  dying  of  a  fever  on  her 
journey  to  Scotland,  was  conveyed 
to  Weftminfter  with  great  funeral 
pomp,  and  elegant  flone  qroffes  were 
ereded  at  each  place  where  the  corpfe 
refted. — ^The  cathedral  of  Burgos  is  a 
moft  magnificent  ftru6lure  in  the  go- 

thic 
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thic  tafte,  and  has  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  York  minfter. — As  this  is  the 
country  of  that  famous  Spanifli  hero 
RodericDiazdeBivar,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Cid^  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Ferdinand  the  ifl,  I  did  not  forget 
10  vifit  his  ftirine  at  the  church 
of  San  Pedro  de  Cardena^  about  fix 
miles  from  hence,  belonging  to  the 
benedidine  monks  ;  I  went  there 
with  the  fame  curiofity  as  I  ftiould  to 
view  the  tomb  of  Guy  earl  of  War- 
wick, or  any  of  our  renowned  Engr 
lifh  champions.— I  accordingly  mount- 
ed my  courfer  with  becoming  gravi- 
ty, and  repaired  to  his  tomb,  which 
is  in  a  particular  chapel  of  the  church 
of  San  Pedro,  with  the  arms  of  all 
his  relations  depided  on  the  walls, 
and  a  long  fcroU  of  his  genealogy  and 

exploits. 
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exploits.     In  the  veftry  they  have  an 
original  portrait  of  him,  done  imme- 
diately after  his  death. — His  memory 
is  held  in  fuch   veneration,   that  the 
good    man,    who    ftiewed  me    every 
thing,    twice  called  him  a  faint,  but 
flopped  fliort  and  correded  himfelf. 
No    warrior,    however,    has    had  fo 
much  faid  of  him;    he  has  a  feparate 
chronicle    of  his  life  and  adions,  in 
one  volume  in  folio,  printed  in  1552 
by  command  of  the  infant  Don  Ferdi- 
nand afterwards  emperor,  who  gave 
this  commiffion  to  Velerado  abbot  of 
the  convent  of  San  Pedro.    The  wri- 
ter fays  he  extraded  it  from  the  origi- 
nal chronicle  in  the  archives  of  that 
houfe;    but  in   that  he  is   miftaken, 
for  it  was  not  an  original  but  an  an-^ 
tient  copy  according  to  the  teftimony 

of 
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of  Berganza,  a  monk  of  the  fame 
houfe,  who  about  twenty  years  ago» 
publifhed  its  antiquites,  in  two  vo- 
lumes in  folio^  and  fuppofes  that  the 
original  chronicle  of  the  Cid  was  firft 
written  in  arabic,  by  a  converted 
moor,  with  his  fon,  who  were  fervants 
to  the  Cid,  and  was  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  into  Spanifli.  The  archbifliop 
of  Toledo,  and  Don  Lucas  de  Tuy, 
are  fpoken  of  in  this  chronicle, 
tho'  they  flourifhed  in  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century,  and  the  Cid  di- 
ed in  logg,  therefore  this  chronicle 
muft  have  been  continued  by  ano- 
ther hand  as  father  Sarmien to  obferves, 
but  without  impeaching  the  veraci- 
ty of  its  contents.  The  general 
chronicle  of  Spain  was  compiled  by 
order  of  Alfonfo  the  wife,  yet  who- 
ever 
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ever  reads   what  is   faid  of  the  Cid, 
and  vice   verfa^   will    doubt  whether 
the     general    chronicle    was  copied 
from   that  of  the  Cid,    or  the  latter 
from    the     former:     but    they    ftill 
have    their  ftiare   of  merit  as  far  as 
they  elucidate  the  manners  and  cuf-^ 
toms  of    the    times,    when    divefted 
of  the  fables   and   fuperflition  with 
which  they  are  clouded.     Since  the 
burning  of  Don   Quixote's  library, 
not     only   romances    but    many   of 
the     chronicles     are    become    very 
fcarce,    and   they    are    now  reprint- 
ing a    general    colle6iion    of    them 
at   Madrid. —  In  vain  have  I  fearch- 
ed  for  Arius  de  Bretana,  who  was  turn- 
ed into  a  crow,  fince  which  time  no 
Englifhman,  according  to  Cervantes, 
will  ever  kill  a  crow.     The  elucida- 

tio^ 
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tion  of  this  point  I  muft  leave  to 
yourfelf. 

To  return  to  the  Cid,  every  thing 
belonging  to  this  great  warrior  is 
facred;  his  fwords  are  admired  and 
fhewn  as  great  curiofities  ;  one  of 
them  is  in  the  king's  armoury  at  Ma- 
drid, and  is  called  Colada,  in  allu- 
fion  to  its  fine  temper ;  on  one  fide  it 
has  thefe  four  letters  s  i  s  i.  and  on 
the  other  no  no.  According  to  Ga- 
ribay  the  hiflorian,  the  Cid  took 
this  fword  from  the  Count  of  Barce- 
lona, when  in  arms  againft  the  king 
of  Aragon.-The  other  fword  was  call- 
ed the  Tizona,  "  The  flaming  fword/* 
which  he  wrelled  from  Bucar  lord  of 
Tunis.  This  fword  belonged  after- 
wards to  the   Infant  Don  Ramiro  of 

Navarre, 
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Navarre,  from  whofe  houfe  it  was 
given  to  the  family  of  Peralta.  San- 
doval, bifhop  of  Pamplona,  in  his 
chronicle  defcribes  this  fword  which  he 
faw,  and  fays,  on  one  fide  it  had 
thefe  words  Yofoy  la  Tifona  que  fue  he- 
cha  en  la  era  de  mil  y  quarenta.  On  the 
other  fide  Ave  Maria  gratice  plena.  Do- 
minus. — ^The  Cid  was  defcended  from 
Lain  Calvo,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Caftile  :  he  left  two  daughters,  Dona 
Sola,  married  to  the  Infant  Don  Pe- 
dro elded  fon  of  Peter  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  and  Dona  Elvisa  to  Don  Ramon 
Sancho,  eldQfi  fon  of  Sancho  Garcias 
king  of  Navarre.  His  panegyrifts 
have  entered  into  endlefs  details  in  his 
praife;  even  his  horfe  iB^^^^^a  has  not 
been  omitted,  and  is  faid  to  have 
lived  forty-four  years.    Having  taken 

a  folemn 
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a  foleraa  farewell  of  this  manfion, 
which  was  built  on  the  remains  of  a 
palace  belonging  to  this  hero,    I  re- 
turned back  to  Burgos,    flriking  off 
a  little  to  the   right,    to  vifit  Mira* 
Jlores  a  convent  of  Carthufians,  given 
to  that   order  by  John   the  2d  king 
of  Caftile,   who   is  interred  in  their 
church  before  the  great    altar,    and 
has  a  beautiful  marble  monument  ar 
domed    with    infinite   workmanftiip. 
This   tomb   the   people  call   here  a 
pantheon, — I  faw  in  the  choir,  an  ori- 
ginal portrait  of  his  daughter  Ifabella 
queen    of  Caftile,    who    appears    to 
have  been  very  handfome.      There  is 
a  full  length  picture  of  her  in  the  pa- 
lace of  .Buen  Retiroat  Madrid — You 
will  fay  that  I  have  quitted  my  ground 
fince  I  have  penetrated  into  old  Caf- 

tile, 
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tile,  and  have  deferted  the  poets 
for  the  chronicles,  but  allow  me  this 
digreflion  in  favour  of  a  hero  who 
infpired  the  great  Corneille^  and  fur- 
niftied  a  fubjed  for  the  fublime  geni- 
us of  that  celebrated  poet. — What 
would  the  bold  Cid  fay,  if  he  was  to 
appear  again  on  the  horizon  ?  If  he, 
who  to  preferve  his  precedency  broke 
the  chair  of  the  French  arabaffador 
in  the  prefence  of  the  pope,  was  to  fee 
his  own  countrymen  making  peace 
with  the  moors,  and  foliciting  leave 
of  the  pope  to  eat  fifli  in  lent.  Not 
like  the  devout  heroes  of  thofe  and 
fubfequent  times,  when  the  Englifli 
and  French,  according  toRapin,  fought 
a  bloody  battle  juft  before  lent,  to  in- 
tercept a  convoy  of  fifh,  and  num- 
bers 
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ibers  loft  their  lives  to  afcertain  who 
'  fliould  dine  on  a  herring. 

^  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  John  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  regent  of  France  in  1429,  he  fent  from 
Paris  to  the  Englifli  army  then  befieging  Orleans,  a 
convoy  of  fait  filh,  the  knt  feafon  being  come,  which 
with  the  artillery  and  ammunition,  made  near  five 
hundred  carts,  under  the  command  of  fir  John  Faf- 
tolf,  one  of  the  bravefl  generals  in  the  Englifh  army. 
The  convoy  was  attacked  on  the  road  to  Orleans,  by 
the  French  under  the  count  of  Clermont,  at  the  head 
of  three  thoufand  men,  but  they  were  repulfed  with 
great  flaughter  by  the  Englifli,  lofing  fix  fcore  lords 
and  about  fix  hundred  men.  This  adioa.was  called 
'•  The  battle  of  Herrines/' 
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LETTER      XVIl. 

Privileges   of  the   dif event  orders  of  nohiUty 
in  Spain* 

:i;sTrn£  '.  •    ... . 

•       -     •     B  U  R  G  O  S,  4th  Sept.  1778. 

YO  U  afk  me  what  fort  of  figure 
the  country  gentlemen  make  in 
Spain,  and  who  are  the  people  ftiled 
Hidalgos.  To  the  firft  I  fhall  anfwer 
that  as  the  Cortes^  or  parliaments  have  *'**' 
been  abolifhed  ever  fince  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  all  the 
confequence  of  the  country  gentle- 
men has  ceafed.  The  Hidalgos  claim 
a  defcent  from  thofe  valiant  foldiers 
who  retired  into  Caftile,  and  the 
mountains  of  Afturias,  and  other  re- 
mote 
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mote  parts  of  Spain,  on  the  invafion 
-  of  the  moors,   where  having  fortified 
themfelves,  they  fucceffively  defcend- 
ed  into  the  plains,  in  proportion  to 
the    fuccefs    of   their  arms  :  — from 
the  notoriety  of  their  perfons,  or  the 
lands  they  became  poffelTed  of,   they 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Hidalgos 
notorios.  Hidalgos  de  folar  conocido,  or 
de  cafa  folariega ;  of  thefe  according  to 
Hernando    Mexia,     there    are    three 
forts,    the  ift  being  lords  of  places, 
villages,      towns,     or    caftles,     from 
whence  thev  took   their  firnames,   as 
the  Guzmans,  Mendozas,  Laras,  Gui- 
varas,   and  others;    the  2nd,  who  re- 
covered any  fortrefs  from  the  moors, 
as  the  Ponces  oi  Leon,  and  others;  and 
the  third  fort,  from  the  places  where 
they  refided  or  held  jurifdidion,   as 
T  2  Rodrigo 
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Rodrigo  de   Narvaez    was    called  of 
Antequera,  from  being  Alcayde  there. 
But  this  definition  is  not  confidered 
as    exa6l  or  conclufive   by  Otalora^ 
another  civilian,   who  fays  that  the 
true  meaning  of  Hidalgos  de  Jolar  con- 
ocido  is  explained  by  the  laws  of  Caf- 
tile,    to  be   a   well    known   manfion 
or  pofFeflion,   the  nature  of  which  is 
particularly  explained  in  the  laws  of 
the  partidas,  lib.  5.  tit.  35.  which  de- 
fcribe  three  forts  of  tenures  called  De-^ 
vija^  Solariega  and  Behetria.  By  the  firft^ 
lands   are    devifed    by   the    anceftor^ 
folar  is  a  tenure  upon  another  perfon's 
manor,    and   obliges    the   owner    to 
receive  the  lord  of  the  fee  when  ne- 
ceffity  obliges  him  to  travel,  and  Be- 
hetria  is  in  the  nature  of  an  allodium. 


.ofl  ^" 
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In  proportion  as  thefe  Aborigines 
gained  ground  on  the  Moors,  and  in- 
creafed  in  their  numbers,  many  pri- 
vate perfons  diflinguiflied  themfelves 
by  their  valour,  and  obtained  tefti- 
monies  of  their  fervices,  called  cartas 
de  merced,  which  ferved  them  as  a 
foundation  of  their  birth  and  good 
defcent,  without  which  documents 
their  pofterity  could  not  make  it  ap- 
pear; and  if  from  a  lapfe  of  time, 
or  other  unavoidable  accidents,  fuch 
proof  fhould  happen  to  be  loft,  or 
deftroyed,  the  law  affords  them  a  re- 
medy under  thefe  circumftances,  by 
a  declaration  importing,  that  fuch 
perfons  as  are  fuppofed  to  have  had 
fuch  certificates,  may  be  relieved  by 
making  it  appear,  that  their  ancef- 
\QTS,  time  immemorial,  have  always 
T  3^  beca 
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been  held  and  reputed   as  Hidalgos^ 
and  enjoyed  the  privileges   of  fuch, 
from  a   flrong  prefumption   in   their 
favour;   the  pofleffion  of  land  having 
equal  force  to  any  other  document, 
which  is  fully  fet  forth  in  the  prag- 
matica  of    Cordova.      To    thefe   ex- 
ecutory letters  are  granted,  cartas  ex- 
ecuiorias,     expreifive    of  their    privi- 
leges,    and  for  the  better  regulation 
of  thefe  matters,   proper  officers  are 
appointed    in    the    chancery   courts, 
called  alcaldes  de  lor  hidalgos,  who  ought 
to  be   hidalgos   themfelves,    and  hold 
jurifdidion  in  thefe  cafes,  and  no  o- 
thers  ;     but    even    here    innovations 
have  taken  place,  for  as  thefe  grants 
flow  from  the  fovereign,  who  is  the 
fountain  of  honour,  fome  are  declar- 
ed Hidalgos  de  Jangre,  by  right  of  d€- 

fcent. 
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fcent,  and  others  de  privilegio,  or  by 
office,  in  which,  the  will  of  the  fove- 
reign  has  made  amends  for  any  de- 
ficiency of  blood. 

There  is  a  fet  of  people  near  Se- 
govia at  a  place  called  Zamarramala, 
who  are  exempt  from  tribute  on  ac* 
count  of  the  care  they  take  in  fend- 
ing proper  perfons  every  night  to  the 
caftle  of  Segovia  to  keep  centinel — 
one  cries  out  Vela^  vela,  hao,  and  the 
other  blows  a  horn,  from  whence 
they  have  been  titled  hidalgos  by  the 
horn.  In  Catalonia  thofe  gentlemen 
who  are  ftiled  Hombresde  Pareja,  are 
confidered  the  fame  as  hidalgos  in  Ca- 
ftile,  and  were  fo  called  from  the 
word  parejar,  to  equip,  this  name 
being  given  as  a  diftindion  by  Bo- 
T  4.  Tela 
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relo  the  4th,  count  of  Barcelona,  at 
the  fiege  of  that  city  in  965,  who 
fummoning  all  his  vaffals  to  come  to 
his  afliftance  againft  the  moors,  nine 
hundred  horfemen  well  mounted  and 
equipped  joined  him,  and  with  their 
aid  he  took  the  city,  and  this  ap- 
pellation has  been  given  in  honoura- 
ble remembrance  of  this  loyal  adion. 

'  You  will  of  courfe  be  defirous  to 
know  what  are  the  privileges  that 
thefe  noble  Hidalgos  enjoy  ?  The 
principal  of  them  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  firft  and  greateft  privilege 
which  they  hold  by  law  is  to  enjoy 
all  pofls  of  dignity  and  honour  in  the 
church  and  ftate,  with  liberty  when 
churchmen  of  having  a  plurality  of 

benefices. 
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benefices.  They  are  qualified  for 
receiving  all  orders  of  knighthood, 
and  are  to  be  preferred  in  all  em- 
baffies,  governments,  and  public 
commiflions. 

2.  When  they  are  examined  as 
witneffes  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 
their  depofitioas  are  to  be  taken 
in  their  own  houfes,  without  being 
obliged  to  quit  them  to  go  to  thofe 
of  others. 

3.  In  all  churches,  proceflions  and 
other  public  ads  or  affemblies,  they 
are  to  have  the  next  place  of  honour 
and  precedency  after  the  officers  of 
jufiice,  confirming  themfelves  to 
particular  cuftoms. 

4,  They 
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4.  They  are  not  obliged  to  accept 
of  any  challenge  for  combat,  fuppof- 
ing  fuch  were  allowed  of,  but  from 
thofe  who  are  their  equals. 

5.  Though  it  is  forbid  to  guardi- 
ans to  purchafe  the  eftates  of  minors, 
this  does  not  extend  to  Hidalgos  in 
whom  the  law  does  not  fuppofe  any 
fraud,  and  they  may  purchafe  them 
publicly. 

6.  They  are  permitted  to  be  feated 
in  courts  of  juflice  in  prefence  of  the 
judges,  from  the  refped  and  honour 
due  to  them.  They  have  alfo  feats 
in  the  courts  of  chancery,  in  confide- 
ration  of  their  birth,  which  gives 
them  a  right  to  be  near  the  perfons 
of  princes. 

7.  Their 
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7.  Their  perfons  are  free  from  ar- 
reft  for  debt,  nor  can  any  attachment 
be  laid  on  their  dwelling  houfes,  fur- 
niture, apparel,  arms,  horfes,  or 
mules,  in  immediate  ufe,  nor  can 
they  make  a  ceffion  of  their  ellates, 
nor  be  diftreffed  in  fuits  of  law,  fur- 
ther than  their  circumftances  will  ad- 
mit of,  but  are  to  be  allowed  a  rea- 
fonable  and  decent  maintenance  for 
their  fupport. 

8.  In  cafes  of  imprifonment  for 
criminal  matters,  they  are  to  be 
treated  differently  from  others.  They 
are  generally  confined  to  their  own 
houfes  with  a  fafe  guard,  or  under 
arreft  upon  their  honour,  or  allowed 
the  city  or  town  they  live  in,  and  in 
particular  cafes  are  fent  into  caftles. 

g.  When 
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g.  When  punifliments  are  infli^ied 
for  criminal  cafes,  they  are  to  be 
lefs  fevere  to  them  than  to  others,  as 
they  are  not  to  fafFer  ignominious 
punifhments,  fuch  as  public  fliame, 
whipping,  gallies,  nor  are  they  to  be 
hanged,  but  beheaded,  except  in  cafes 
of  treafon  or  herefy.-— In  cafes  that 
do  not  imply  a  corporal  punifhmcnt 
but  a  pe(:uniary  one,  they  are  treated 
with  more  rigour,  and  pay  a  larger 
fine  than  others. 

10.  They  are  not  to  be  put  to  the 
rack  or  torture,  except  for  fuch  hei- 
nous crimes  as  are  particularly  fpeci- 
fied  by  the  laws.. 

11.  When  there  are  title  deeds  or 
oUier  writings  or  papers  in  which,  two 

or 
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or  more  perfons  have  an  equal  right 
or  property,  and  require  a  particu- 
lar charge,  they  are  to  be  given  up 
by  preference  to  the  cuftody  of  an 
Hidalgo^  if  any  of  the  parties  are  fuch. 

12.  The  daughter  of  an  Hidalgo 
enjoys  every  privilege  of  her  birth, 
though  married  to  a  commoner,  and 
a  woman  who  is  not  an  Hidalga^  en- 
joys all  thefe  privileges  when  (he  is  a 
widow,  following  the  fortune  of  her 
hufband. — But  if  the  widow  is  an 
Hidalga,  and  the  late  hufband  was  a 
commoner,  flie  falls  into  the  ftate  of 
her  hufband  after  his  death,  though 
flie  had  the  privileges  of  her  birth 
during  his  life. 

13,  They  are  free  from  all  duties, 
called  Fechos,  Pcdidos,  Monedas,  Marie- 

niep'as 
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niegas  Contribuciones^  as  well  royal  as 
civil,  and  all  other  levies  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be,  with  a  referve  fot 
fuch  as  are  for  the  public  benefit,  in 
which  they  are  equally  concerned^ 
fuch  as  the  repairing  the  highways, 
bridges,  fountains,  walls,  deftru6lion 
of  locufts,  and  other  vermin. 

14.  They  are  free  from  perfonal 
fervice,  and  from  going  to  the  wars, 
except  when  the  king  attends  in  per- 
fon  ;  even  then  they  are  not  to  be 
forced,  but  invited,  and  acquainted 
that  the  royal  ftandard  is  difplayed. 

15.  No  perfons  whatever  can  be 
quartered  upon,  or  lodged  in,  their 
houfes,  except  when  the  king, 
queen,  prince  or  infantes  are  on  the 

road. 
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road,    as    in    fuch    cafes   even    the 
houfes  of  the  clergy  are  not  exempt. 

16.  They  cannot  be  compelled  ta 
accept  of  the  office  of  receiver  of  the 
king's  rents,  or  any  other  employ- 
ment which  is  confidered  as  mean 
and  derogatory  to  their  dignity  and 
rank. 

17.  By  a  particular  cuftom  con- 
firmed by  royal  authority  in  that 
part  of  Caftile  beyond  the  Ebro,  ba- 
ftards  fucceed  to  their  parents,  and 
enjoy  their  honours  contrary  to  the 
royal  and  common  law. 

18.  If  a  lady  who  marries  a  com- 
moner fhonld  be  a  queen,  dutchefs. 
marchionefs,    or   countefs,    for  they 

have 
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have  no  barons  in  Caflile,  not  only 
does  not  lofe  her  rank,  but  conveys 
her  titles  to  her  hufband,  who  holds 
them  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Thefe  are  the  general  privileges 
which  the  Hidalgos  enjoy ;  there  are 
fome  others  of  lefs  confequence,  as 
well  as  particular  grants  to  certain 
jperfons  and  families.  An  antient 
and  ridiculous  cuftom  is  faid  to  be 
obferved  by  noble ~  ladies  who  are 
widows  of  plebeians,  in  order  to  re- 
cover their  birthright,  for  which 
purpofe  they  carry  a  packfaddle  on 
their  fhoulders  to  their  hufband's 
grave,  then  throwing  it  down  and 
ftriking  it  three  times,  fay,  "  villain, 
take  thy  villainy,  for  I  will  abide  by 
my  nobility,"  and  then  they  recover 
their  privileges  a^ain. 

As 
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As  for  the  titles  of  marquifs  and 
tount,  which  are  called  Titles  of  Ca- 
Jlile^  they  feem  to  be  merely  honorary, 
and  give  much  the  fame  rank  as 
our  baronets  do  in  England.  The 
merchants  of  Cadiz  feem  fond  of 
them,  and  when  they  grow  rich,  they 
are  eafily  obtained. 

The  grandees  of  Spain  form  the 
true  nobility  of  the  country,  and  were 
originally  divided  into  three  claffes, 
the  firfl  had  the  privilege  of  fpeaking 
covered  in  the  cortes  in  prefence  of 
the  king,  the  fecond  were  covered 
after  they  had  fpoken,  and  the  third 
were  only  ad  honores,  with  the  title  of 
excellency,  and  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing with  the  others  in  public  af- 
femblies  ;  fince  the  extindion  of  the 
U  corUs^ 
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cortes,  their  privileges  have  dwin- 
dled. When  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quifs  de  Valdermofo  was  mention- 
ed in  the  Madrid  gazette,  of  the 
6th  of  April,  1773,  as  a  Grandee  of 
the  feeond  clafs;  it  was  contradided 
in  the  following  one,  adding  that  he 
only  enjoyed  the  title  ad  honores. 

The  oldeft  duke  in  Spain  feems  to 
be  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
which  title  was  firft  granted  by  king 
John  the  feeond  the  17  th  of  February 
1445,  to  John  Alonfo  de  Guzman, 
third  count  of  Niebla.  Our  oldeft 
duke  at  prefent  in  England,  is  de- 
fcended  from  Charles  Howard,  cre- 
ated duke  of  Norfolk  by  Richard  the 
third,  on  June  28th,  1483. 


If 
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If  after  this  you  aflc  me  what  fort 
bf  a  life  the  hidalgos  lead  ?  I  muft  in- 
form you,  it  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
of  Don  Diego  de  Miranda,  in  Don 
Qitixote,  who  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  himfelf.  ''  My  name  is  Don 
''  Diego  de  Miranda  ;  I  am  an  hidalgo^ 
*'  and  a  native  of  the  village,  where 
"  with  God's  permiilion,  we  fliall  dine 
''  to  day  ;  my  fortune  is  more  than 
''  moderate,  and  I  live  with  my  wife, 
''  children  and  friends  ;  my  chief 
''  amufements  are  hunting  and  fidi- 
^'  ing,  yet  I  have  neither  hawks  nor 
*'  greyhounds,  but  fome  decoy  par- 
**  tridges,  and  a  bold  ferret  ;  I  have 
*^  about  fix  dozen  of  books,  fome  in 
''  Spanifli,  and  others  in  latin,  a  few 
*'  of  hiftory,  and  others  of  devotion  ; 
*'  thofe  of  knight  errantry  I  have  not 
U  2  •       ''  yet 
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*'  yet   fufFered   to    come    within    my 
''  doors.     I  delight  (w-)  more  in  pro- 

*A11  tliefe  lines  in  the  text  after  this  mark*  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  are  omitted  in  the  new  tranfla- 
tion  of  Don  Quixote,  by  Charles  Henry  Wilmot,  Efq; 
London,  1774,  as  well  as  thofe  lines  which  immedi- 
ately follow  here. — - 

*v  Sancho,  who  was  all  attention  to  the  account 
which  the  Hidalgo  gave  of  his  life  and  manners,  which 
feemed  to  him  to  be  commendable  and  holy,  and  that 
fuch  a  good  liver  ought  to  work  miracles,  threw  him- 
felf  off  from  his  afs,  and  with  great  hurry  ran  ta- 
wards  Don  Diego,  and  laid  hold  of  his  right  ftirrup, 
and  with  a  fervent  heart,  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  kifTed 
his  foot  many  times;  which  being  obferved  by  the 
Hidalgo,  What  are  you  about  brother?  he  faid, 
what  does  this  mean  ?  peimit  me  to  proceed,  faid 
Sancho,  for  your  worfliip  feems  to  me  to  be  the  firft 
faint  I  have  ever  feen  on  horfeback.  I  am  no  faint, 
anfwered  the  gentleman,  but  a  great  (inner;  but  you, 
good  brother,v  are  a  worthy  man,  from  the  fimphcityof 
your  manners.  Sancho  returned  to  his  faddlc,  hav- 
ing at  la  ft  extorted  a  fmile  from  the  truly  melan- 
choly afped  of  his  mafter,  and  caufed  further  admira- 
tion to  Don  Diego. — Don  Quixote  afked  bim  how 
many  children  he  had,  See. 

*'  fane 
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''  fane  books  than  in  devout  ones, 
*'  provided  that  they  are  not  immo- 
*'  ral;  that  the  language  is  elegant, 
''  and  that  the  mind  is  captivated 
*'  with  the  ingenuity  of  their  inven- 
''  tion,  though  of  thefe  we  have  few 
'^  in  Spain.  I  fometimes  dine  with 
*'  my  neighbours  and  friends,  and  of- 
*'  ten  invite  them  ;  my  repafts  are 
*' 'plain  and  neat,  but  plenty  dvs^ells 
*'  under  my  roof.^  I  never  find  fault 
"  with  my  acquaintance,  nor  do  Icon- 
''  fent  to  the  murmurs  of  others  in 
"  my  prefence.  I  don't  pry  into  the 
*^*  life  and  converfation  of  myneigh- 
'*  bours,  nor  look  fliarply  into  their 
''  adions.  I  hear  mafs  every  day, 
"  divide  my  efiate  with  the  poor, 
"  without  making  boafls  of  my  cha- 
"^^  rity,  not  to  let  hypocrify  or  vanity 
U  3  ''  take 
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"  take  poffeffion  of  my  heart,  ene- 
**  mies  that  gently  fleal  upon  the  moft 
*'  guarded  minds.  I  endeavour  to 
'*  reconcile  thofe  who  are  at  variance. 
*'  I  am  devout  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
*'  and  I  place  my  truft  in  the  in- 
*^  finite  mercy  of  God." 

With  refped  to  their  lineage,  if  you 
want  further  information,  confult 
Penafiel  de  Contreras,  a  famous  Spa- 
nifli  antiquary,  who;  in  compliment 
to  Philip  the  3d,  drew  up  a  genealo- 
gical tree  of  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen defcenis,  from  Adam  down  tQ 
that  fovereign  ;  and,  to  pleafe  the 
then  prime  minifter,  duke  of  Lerma, 
of  the  houfe  of  Guzman^  he  formed 
another  pedigree  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  defceiits,  alfo  from  Ad^m 

dQW|:^ 
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down  to  the  duke,  conneding  him 
with  the  fovereign,  in  the  perfon  of 
Tros,  king  of  Troy,  (great  grand 
father  of  Priam  and  ^Eneas)  by  his 
two  fons  Affaracus  and  Ilus  ;  from 
one  of  which  Philip  defcended, 
and  the  minifter  from  the  other  ! 
What  a  contagious  diftemper  is  flat- 
tery, and  how  rapidly  it  flies  from 
pole  to  pole.  In  the  north,  John 
Miffen  paid  a  fimilar  compliment, 
deduced  from  Adam,  to  his  fovereign 
the  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  William 
Slater  did  as  rauch  for  James  the 
ifl:,  king  of  Great-Britain. 

Adieu  ! 


y  4  LETT  E  R 
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LETTER      XVIII. 

Lordjhip  of  B'tfcay. — Antient  poetry  in  the  VaJ- 
cuenfe  language. 


A 


BILBAO,    Odober   loth,    1778. 

FTER  travelling  over  a  great 
many  mountains,  I  at  lafl;  ar- 
rived at  this  pleafant  town,  which 
clofes  my  expedition  through  the 
Spanifli  dominions.  As  for  the  an- 
tient language  of  this  country  called 
the  Vafcuenfe^  we  are  the  more  per- 
plexed and  in  the  dark,  as  all  the 
books  extant  in  that  language  are 
modern  ;  fo  that,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  give  any  precife  ideas  or 
fix  any  flandard  of  their  tongue,  and 

much 
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much  lefs  of  their  poetry,  as  the  na- 
tives feem  to  have  referved  a  parti- 
cular corner  of  Parnaffus  to  them- 
felves,  in  which  they  have  neither 
rivals  nor  competitors. 

If  the  poem  in  Vafcuenfe  mention- 
ed by  Argote  de  Molina  in  his  dif- 
courfe  on  fpanifli  poetry  is  as  antient 
as  the  actions  which  it  relates  ;  we 
fhould  have  a  tolerable  document 
to  form  a  judgement  of  the  poetry 
of  thefe  people,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  is  to- 
wards the  year  1320.  If  we  exclude 
this  record,  we  have  no  other  fpeci- 
men  of  their  poetry,  except  fome 
fpiritual  hymns  of  Juan  de  Arambu- 
ru,  and  thofe  of  Bernardo  de  Gazte- 
luzar  printed  at  Pau  in  1686,  and  a- 

nother 
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nother  ;anonymous  poet  mentioned 
by  Larramendi.  The  moll  famous 
of  their  poets  is  faid  to  be  Juan  de 
Echeverri,  a  Do6lor  in  Divinity,  who 
compofed  the  life  of  Chrift  and  of 
fome  faints,  in  this  ancient  .verfe, 
which  were  printed  at  Bayonne  in 
1650 — As  for  my  part  I  have  in 
vain  ftudied  the  language  in  the 
grammar  of  Laramendi,  and  am 
\viiling  to  take  the  people  on  their 
words,  who  affure  me  it  is  very  har- 
monious ;  nor  can  I  give  you  any  fa- 
tisfadory  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  inhabitants  who  are  fuppofed  to 
have  peopled  Ireland.  The  irifli  an- 
tiquaries agree  that  the  colonies  of 
Mikfians  came  from  Brigantia  to 
Ireland,  and  OTlaherty  and  Keating 
affert,    that   Florian  de   Ocampo  an 

old 
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old  fpanifh  writer,  proves  in  his  chro- 
nicle, that  the  Brigantines  of  Ire- 
land owe  their  origin  to  Spain,  and 
fo  pafied  into  Wales ;  but  for  my 
part,  as  I  am  as  little  verfed  in  the 
irifti  tongue  as  I  am  in  the  Bifcayan, 
it  is   not  in  my  power  to   give  you 

any  lights  on   this  fubjed. Who 

knows?  if  I  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  read  the  poems  of  OfGan 
in  the  original,  perhaps  it  might  have 
afforded  fome  affiftance,  and  I  might 
have  recovered  from  obfcurity  fome 
Bifcay  warrior,  like  Fin  gal,  who  lord- 
ed it  over  thefe  mountains,  and  per- 
haps did  feats  which  the  mod  harmo- 
nious verfes  have  done  juftice  to,  that 
now  lie  buried  beyond  the  reach  of 
pur  moft  profound  antiquaries. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  lordfhip  of 
Eifcay,  as  a  free  people,  enjoy  a  great 
many  exclufive  rights  and  privileges, 
beyond  the  Caflilians,  or  any  other 
fubjeds  of  Spain.  Thefe  rights  are 
fet  forth  in  a  folio  entitled,  El  Fuero 
ie  los  Cavalleros  de  Vijcaya,  Medi- 
na 1575,  which  book  I  have  fought 
for  in  vain,  as  well  as  a  geographic 
poem  xdefcribing  the  kingdom  of  Ga- 
liciz^  in  alexandrine  verfe,  by  Luis 
de  Molina,  printed  at  Mondonedo, 
in  1550.  j-Ji  5it/r-- 

An  irifhraan,  whofe  name  is  William 
Bowles,  who  having  been  employed 
fpr  rhefe  twenty  years  as  an  engineer 
inthe  king  of  Spain's  fervice,  and  has 
travelled  over  moft  parts  of  Spain, 
has  lately  publifhed  fome  very  curi- 
ous 
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ous  memoirs  at  Madrid,  dedicated  to 
the  prefent  king  of  Spain,  intended 
as  an  introdudion  to  the  natural  hif- 
tory  and  phyfical  geography  of  that 
kingdom ;  amongfl  other  things  he 
has  given  a  pretty  full  account  of  the 
genius  and  manners  of  the  Bifcayans, 
and  has  taken  fome  pains  to  draw  a 
Gomparifon  between  them  and  the 
antient  irifh  ;  but  this  point  flill  ad- 
mits of  further  illuflration,  from  the 
very  precarious  foundation  of  all  rea- 
foning,  ariling  merely  on  a  fuppofed 
fimilitude  of  manners  and  cuftoms : 
tho'  I  readily  agree  with  him  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  their  hofpitable 
difpofition  and  chearful  temper,  ad- 
ded to  the  utmoft  induflry  in  culti- 
vating their  rugged  mountains,  by 
which  means  they  have  rendered  the 

greateft 
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greateft  part  of  their  country  botH 
pleafant  and  fruitful.  They,  more- 
over, apply  themfelves  clofely  to  fo- 
reign commerce  and  navigation,  hav- 
ing been  always  deemed  induftrious 
traders,  and  expert  and  fkilful  mari- 
ners, infomuch  that  for  the  whale 
fifhery  fo  far  back  as  1575,  the  Eng- 
lifli  merchants  were  obliged  to  fend 
to  Bifcay/(?r  men  Jkiljul  in  the  catching 
of  the  whale ^  and  ordering  of  the  oil; 
and  one  cooper^  Jkilful  to  Jet  up  the  Jiaved 
cajk.  It  further  appears,  that  we  not 
only  loft  all  memory  of  that  trade  for 
many  centuries,  which  we  hafd  kfiown 
in  the  days  of  king  Alfred,  but  that 
the  Bifcayans  carried  it  on  long  be- 
fore we  attempted  it  again,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  oil  as  for  the 
whalebone  :     the    firft    Englifh    fliip 

that 
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that  went  on  that  trade  into  the  bay 
of  St.  Lawrence,  according  to  Hack- 
luyt,  in  1594,  found  part  of  the  car- 
goe  of  two  Bifcay  fliips  that  had  been 
wrecked  there,  three  years  before. 
But,  becaufe  I  am  drawing  nearer  to 
England,  you  will  fay,  I  am  again 
running  into  digreffions,  and  it  mat- 
ters not,  who  had  that  fifhery  or  any 
other  maritime  commerce  at  that  time, 
provided  we  can  hold  it  at  prefent, 
and  make  good  the  old  maxim,  Im^ 
peratoT  Maris^  Term  Dominus. 


LETTER 
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LETTER        XIX. 

Departure  from  Bilbao  for  England  by  fea.  Sen^ 
fence  of  the  inquifition  dgainji  Don  Pablo  di 
Qlavide* 

^^ 

BILBAO,  loth  bee.  1778. 

IH  A  V  E  been  detained  in  this 
country  longer  than  I  expelled, 
waiting  in  hopes  of  a  friend  who  was 
defirous  of  coming  to  England  along 
with  me  ;  this  delay,  however,  has 
enabled  me  to  furnifh  you  with  a  very 
extraordinary  piece  of  news,  no  lefs 
than  the  fentence  of  the  Inquifition^ 
againft  an  unfortunate  gentleman^ 
who  at  one  time  was  in  high  favour 
at  court,  and  from  whofe  abilities 
the  greateft  expedations  were  formed. 

You 
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You  may  perhaps  have  heard,  forae 
years  ago,  of  the  projects  of  this  go- 
vernment    to     colonife     the    defert 
mountains  of  Sierra  Morena^  in  An- 
dalufia.       The  Cedula^    or  grant  for 
this  undertaking  was   iffued  by  the 
king  in  1767,   and  contains  79  arti- 
cles.   The  intention  of  the  court  was 
to  invite  6000  catholic  germans  and 
flemings,  who  were  to  be  fettled  there 
with  proper  encouragement,  in  order 
to  introduce  agriculture  and   manu- 
faflures,  as  well  as  population  in  that 
defolate  difl.ri6l,   for  the  carrying  on 
of  which  the  infpedion  and  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  was  given  to  Don 
Pablo  de  Olavide,  ajfiftente,  or  gover- 
nor of  Seville,  from  whofe  knowledge 
and  patriotifm  it  was  expeded  a  flou- 
rifliing  colony  would  foon  arife ;  ac- 
X  cordingly 
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cordingly  feveral  towns  were  built» 
and  the  country  foon  began  to  wear 
a  new  afpe^l,  but  unfortunately  this 
gentleman  was  fome  time  ago  taken 
up  at  Madrid,  hurried  away  from  his 
houfe,  and  confined  in  the  dark  pri- 
fons  of  the  inquifitionv  and  after  a 
long  and  painful  imprifonraent,  was 
brought  in  the  moft  humiliating  man- 
ner before  his  judges,  and  the   fol- 
lowing fentence,  which  I  inclofe  you 
herewith,    pronounced    againft  him, 
on  which  I  fhall  make  no  comments, 
as  your  own  judgement  will  give  you 
an    idea  of  the    benevolence  and  libe^ 
rality  of  fentiment    that   reigned   in 
that  affembly  ;  Ihew  you  the  weight 
of  the  charge ;    the  manner  by  which 
it   is  proved,    and  of  courfe  how  far 
he   was   deferving    of  the  dreadful 

punifli- 
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punifliment  that  followed:  by  which 
the  prifoner  without  having  his  loy- 
alty or  fidelity  to  his  fovereign  called 
in  queRion,  becomes  the  moft  unhap- 
py fubjed  pofTible  and  in  an  infinite- 
ly worfe  flate  than  the  moft  wretched 
perfon  in  the  kingdom. 

I  now  lay  down  my  fpanifti  lance, 
as  well  as  the  golden  helmet  of  Mam- 
brino,  and  am  haftening  home  as 
faft  as  poflible,  referving  only  my 
Toledo  blade,  made  by  that  famous 
artift  Andrew  Ferrara. — The  din  of 
war  founds  conflantly  in  my  ears  ;  it 
is  too  late  at  prefent  to  look  back  ! 
If  I  fall,  may  it  be  glorioufly  in  de- 
fence of  my  country,  my  beloved 
country,  whofe  rights  I  fervently 
wilh  may  ever  remain  inviolate  !  let 
X  2  who 
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who  will  be  the  invader; —  Methini:S 
I  fee  you  caft  a  difdainful  look  to- 
wards the  fpanifli  mufe;  let  me  then 
have  recourfe  to  your  adaiired  Pe- 
trarch, and  in  bidding  farewell  to 
the  continent,  as  I  fliall  embark  at 
this  port,  I  clofe  our  correfpondence 
with  the  following  lines  of  that  fa- 
vourite poet  : 

Del  empia  Babilonia  ond  e  fugitta' 
Ogni  vergogna;,  ond  ogni  bene  e  fiiori, 
Albergo  di  dolor,  madre  d*errori 
Son  fugit  io  per  allungar  la  vita* 


Narrative 


p 
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Narrative  of  an  Auto  de  Fe,  held  the 
2^ih  of  Xovember^  177S,  in  the  caiife 
oj  Paul  de  Olavide,  b^fou  Don  Jofeph 
Efcaho,  and  Don  Bernardo  Loigorri^ 
inquifitors  of  the  courts  with  the  affijl- 
ance  offeveral  perfons  of  rank  called  to 
attend  thereat,  luho  were  not  even 
charged  with  fdence^  out  of  charity^  as 
is  cuflomary  onfmilar  occafions. 

PRESENT, 

Puque  de  Granada  and  Count  of  Mora 

his    chaplain    Mofa  Duke   of  Abraates 

Xaraba  Don  Jofeph  Eulate 

Cerda  Don  Ant.  Monfagrati 

Don  Patricio  Buftos  Don  Manuel  Trevifano 

Don  Rofendo   Paraf-  Don   Julian    de    San 

puelo  Chriftobai 

Marquifs    de     Cafa-  -El    Maeftro    Virgala 
tremanes  Dominico 

DukeofHijar  El     Maeftro    Ibaretta 
Matquife  of  Belamazan      Benedidino 

%S  The 
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The  abbot  of  St.  Martin  The    Marquis  de    U 

Don  Juan  de  la  Rofa       Hinojofa 

The  Vicar  of  Toledo  Don  Juan  ValcarcelCa- 

Santa  Maria  nario 

Father  Cardenas  a  Ca-  Don  Antonio  Angofto 

puchin  Colonel 

El    Maeftro    Magin  With  other  perfons  of 
Mercenarian  diftindion     to      the 

Another    Maeftro    of    number  of  forty, 
the  fame  order 

*'  The  accufed  made  his  appearance 
in  a  yellow  robe  with  a  green  taper 
in  his  hand,  and  was  ordered  to  fit 
on  a  bench  oppofite  to  the  inquili- 
tors,  who  had  a  table  before  them, 
covered  with  the  papers,  relating  to 
the  procefs.  One  of  the  fecretaries 
began  to  read  a  fummary  of  the  caufe 
which  was  followed  by  other  papers, 
and  continued  till  noon;  at  which 
time    they   had    gone    through    the 

whole, 
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whole,  having  begun  at  eight  in  the 
morning. 

*'  Thedepofitionsof  the  prifoner  were 
read,  taken  after  his  confinement  in 
the  prifons  of  the  holy  office,  in  which 
he  divided  his  life  into  three  epochas. 
The  firft  comprehends  the  fpace  of 
thirty  years,  in  Lima,  and  in  Spain ; 
with  refped  to  his  notions,  in  which 
though  weak  and  a  finner,  he  confef- 
fes  his  true  and  folid  fentiments  con- 
cerning religion,  articles  of  faith, 
dogmas,  rites,  and  cuftoms  of  the 
church ;  as  well  as  want  of  that  im- 
provement he  afterwards  acquired  in 
the  fecond  period.  This  includes 
the  fpace  from  his  tour  into  foreign 
parts,  where  lofing  his  temporal  feli- 
city, and  jealous  of  that  of  others  in 

X  4  Spain, 
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Spain,  he  formed  to  himfelf  his  new 
maxims ;  acquired  much  knpwledge 
in  every  branch  of  fcience,  became 
acquainted  with  ^Vohaire  and  Rouf- 
feau,  and  other  free-thinkers,  whoru 
he  argued  with,  to  fee  if  they  could 
convince  him  :  thusftifling  the  qualms 
of  his  own  confcience,  he  gave  him- 
felf up  to  his  opinions  and  plea- 
fures.  The  third  period  includes^ 
from  the  year  1767,  down  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  when  full  of  pre-occupa- 
tions,  and  falfe  ideas  of  the  abufes  of 
the  regular  and  fecular  clergy ;  his  at- 
tention to  population  ;  his  falfe  no- 
lions  of  the  prerogative,  caufmg 
impediments  to  the  happinefs  of 
ftates;  the  fettprs  of  religion;  and  opi- 
nions of  the  Romans ;  he  gave  up  his 
whole  thoughts  to  the  fettling  new 

cqlonies 
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iGolonies  in  the  Sierra  Morena  ;  and 
taken  up  with  his  own  ideas,  he  Tpoke 
without  reflexion,  with  temerity,  with 
imprudence,  urged  on  by  his  op- 
ponents, concerning  the  fallibility  of 
the  pope,  the  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
fition,  and  of  all  thofe  things  which 
in  his  opinion  might  retard  or  im- 
pede his  proje<fts  :  protefling  that 
all,  that  had  been  faid  and  rcr 
ported,  had  been  ftrained  into  a  dif- 
ferent fenfe  by  his  hearers,  and  others, 
who  might  have  be^n  fpandalized 
thereat, 

*'  Thefe  declarations  were  followed 
by  the  depofitions  of  feveniy-eight 
witnefles,  who  certify  feparately  and 
jointly  all  the  novelties,  we  find  dif- 
leminated  amongfl   the  free-thinkers 

of 
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of  the  times;  diftinguifliing  particular 
cafes     and     fads,     blafphemies     no- 
minatim    maintained,     and    pradical 
cafes  on  all  thefe  points.     Many  are 
confeffed,    and  others  he  denies,  fay- 
ing he  does  not  remember  them,   o- 
thers  that  they  were  merely  deliver- 
ed in  the  names  of  their  authors,  in- 
filling that  he  never  believed  them  in 
his  heart.     That  many  were  faid  in 
a  jocofe  manner,  to  try  the  temper  of 
his  hearers,  and  that  he  fuffered  him- 
felf  to  be  carried  away  with  the  vain- 
glory of  fhining  in  converfation. — 
To  the  objefiions  of  having  faid  that 
Si.  Auftin  was    a   poor  fimple   man, 
andihat  Peter  Lombard,  St.  Thomas, 
and    St.   Bonaventure    had    retarded 
the  progrefs  of  fcience  by  their  fcho- 
laflic  forms  and  ablliufe  manner,  he 

palliated 
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palliated,  by  faying,  that  in  his  opi- 
nion, if  they  had  lived  in  thefe  times, 
in  which  the  mind  has  been  fo  much 
improved  by  philofophy,  they  would 
have  reaped  greater  profit,  and  when 
charged  with  his  contempt  of  the 
mod  facred  myfteries,  he  retorts  it  up- 
on the  abufes  of  the  clergy  and  hy- 
pocrites, on  which  head  he  fpoke  ir- 
reverently of  confeffion  and  pafchal 
communion.  In  this  manner  he  ex- 
culpates himfelf  from  a  number  of 
accufations,  brought  againfl  him  in 
the  Plenarium,  wherein  go  witnefTes 
fpeak  more  fully  and  openly. 
• 

*'  He  is  moreover  convided  by  pa- 
pers of  his  hand  writing,  as  well  as 
his  own  letters,  which  he  has  folemn- 
ly  avowed;    the  fpies  and  ftratagems 

have 
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bave  been  difcovered  by  which,  he 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  witneC- 
fes,  to  recede  from  their  firft  depofi- 
tions;  alfo  his  intercepting  and  open- 
ing the  letters  of  the  inquifition  and 
falfe  anfwers  given  to  hide  his  fecrets 
and  intentions;  the  confidents  em- 
ployed in  ithefe  a6ls,  and  the  inftruc- 
tions  given  by  means  of  thefe  thefts, 
and  other  arts,  by  which  he  difcover^ 
ed  all  the  proceedings  of  the  inqui- 
fition, and  their  defigns;  in  a  word, 
every  method  which    human  inven- 

4 

tion  could  devife  to  overfet  the  pror* 
ceedings. 

''  That   the   Roman    Emperors  were 
better  than  many  holy  kings ^  he  explains 
merely  with  rcfpctl  to  natural   vir- 
tues.      That  he  ridiculed  the  religi- 
ous 
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tixs  men  of  the  order  of  St.  Peter 
of  Alcantara  when  in  Rome,  who 
prefenting  thenifelves  to  him  ort 
viewing  the  Capitol,  he  eonfcfles,  ac-* 
knowledging  that  their  poverty  and 
nakednefs  eookd  his  emhufiafm  in 
their  favour.  Of  this  kind  there  are 
an  infinity  of  inftanees  throwing  st 
ridicuk  on  the  moft  faered  fubj^ds. 
He  calls  the  inftitution  of  the  Car- 
ihufians  barbarous,  and  if  he  preferred 
the  ftate  O'f  matrimony  to  celibacy 
and  fpoke  with  contempt  oi  the  relt- 
gious  vows  of  an  afcetie  life,  and  of 
continency,  it  was  only  to  enconragc 
propagation  in  a  holy  manner,  being 
fo  much  wanted  in  Spain:  that  all 
he  had  faid,  and  done,  in  the  new 
fettlements,  was  to  corred  the  abufe 
of  alms,  to  encourage  labour,  and  to 

banifh 
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banifh  idlenefs,  to  which  the  fettlers 
were  prone,  under  pretence  of  going 
to  mafs,  and  other  devotions  in  the 
churches.  For  his  indecent  pi6lures, 
and  his  portrait,  holding  a  pidure 
of  Venus  and  Cupid,  he  lays  the 
blame  on  the  painters  of  Geneva, 
who  did  them  without  any  orders 
from  him.  The  enthufiafm  of  Cru- 
fades  and  the  increpations  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, who  encouraged  them  fo 
ftrongly ;  attributing,  the  fales  made 
by  the  faithful  of  their  eftates,  with 
hopes  of  acquiring  better  in  the  holy 
land,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  cleigy^ 
to  get  pojfejfion  of  them,  he  repre- 
fents,  as  merely  difcourfe  held  in  the 
name  of  thofe,  who  afferted  fuch  blaf- 
phemies  in  their  writings:  and  the 
fame  excufe  is  given  by  him,  when  he 

is 
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is  convided  of  having  chara6ierifed 
the  order  of  St.  Francis  with  igno- 
rance, for  fecuring  a  livelihood  at 
the  expence  of  the  public  by  repre- 
fenting  poverty  as  honourable.  In 
a  word,  all  that  St.  Evreniont  de- 
claimed againft  the  inftitutes  of 
Regulars ;  with  what  was  publiftied 
before  the  councils  of  Conftance  and 
of  Trent,  and  the  fubtilities  of  the 
prefent  times,  under  a  pretext  of  the 
public  good,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  fubje6l;  all  this,  is  comprifed 
under  different  heads  in  this  fuit* 
All  that  we  hear  from  the  literati  of 
the  prefent  age,  the  writings  of  free 
thinkers,  and  what  thefe  oracles  an- 
nounce, as  proceeding  from  prepoC- 
feffions,  touching  the  jurifdidion 
in  no  wife  coercive  of  the  church; 

aU 
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all  thefe  are  proved  in  the  procefs  j 
many  are  confeffed  and  many  ill  ex* 
cufed,  which  are  infinite  in  number  ; 
and  time  would  be  wanting,  were  I 
to  name  many  other  circumftances 
of  this  kind.  They  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  prortourice  him  a  formal 
heretic^  to  confifcate  all  his  eflates^ 
declare  him  incapable  of  all  honours 
and  dignities;  to  be  banifhed  from 
the  court,  royal  feats,  new  coloriies, 
Lima,  and  Seville  20  leagues  round. 
To  be  fliut  up  eight  years  in  a  con- 
vent, where  he  is  to  read  Thejymbol  of 
faith  of  Father  Luisde  Granada,  and 
The  incredulous  without  exciife,  of  Father 
Seneri,  with  other  lefs  penalties,  and 
to  confefs  his  (ins  once  a  month. 
The  inquifitor  general  pardons  him 

from 
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from  the  fambenito  [a],  and  he  appeared 
in  public  without  his  crofs  of  knight- 
hood of  the  order  of  St.  James. 

(a)  The  fambenito^  fays  a  Spanifli  writer,  is  a  gar- 
ment covering  the  breaft  and  ftioulders  and  \vore  by  u/^r^^ 
a  reconciled  penitent  at  his  trial  before  the  inqui- 
fitors.  The  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  words 
farcQ  benediUo  "  bleffed  garment.""  In  the  primitive 
church  penitents  were  clothed  in  robes  bleflcd  by 
the  biftiop  or  prieft,  and  they  flood  with  them 
at  the  door  of  the  church  till  they  had  performed 
their  penances,  were  abfolved  from  their  fins  and 
admitted  again  into  the  bofom  of  the  church  ;  which 
cuftom  has  been  imitated  by  the  inquifition,  info- 
much  that,  though  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  it  is  ig- 
nominious and  affronting  ;  if  thofe  that  wear  it, 
continues  the  fame  profound  writer !  accept  with  pa- 
tience,  what  may  be   faid  of  them  by  the  vulgar, 

it   may  be  of  great  merit  in    the  fight   of  God. 

Tjfero  de  la  Lengua   Cajiellana^  por  '••  Don  Sahajliari 
de  Cobarruvias  Orozco  capellan  de  Su  Magejiad  confultor  • 
del  Sanio  OJicio  de  la  inquijicion.     Madrid^  1611 

Y  On 
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''  On  hearing  the  fentence  and  find- 
ing himfelf  declared  a  formal  heretic^ 
he  faid^  not  fo^,  and  fell  from  the* 
bench  like  one  in  a  fit :  he  made  a 
folemn  abjuration,  sifter  a  protefta- 
tion  of  faith,  was  abfolved  frorri 
cenfures,  with  all  the  formalities  of 
the  facred  canons,  and  became  the 
greateft  objed  of  compaffion.  He  de- 
clared in  writing,  that  the  utmoft  ri- 
gour was  nothing  when  compared  to 
his  wickednefs,  and  all  appearances 
feem  to  befpeak  repentancet  but  de 
occult  is  nonjudicat  ecdefiaV 


THE       END'. 
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